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are easy to teach, as 
this teacher indicates . . . 








“After using THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY for three years, | must say 
that | am more enthusiastic over it now than before. It fairly teaches itself so that 
overworked teachers find their work lessened immensely. It is so interestingly written 
that pupils cannot help but enjoy and understand it. 


"The chief asset of THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY to me is the fact that 
the authors have brought out the chief fundamentals of the formations of the earth, 
the reasons why man lives as he does, and why man produces what he does. When 
the children grasp these facts (and | do not find it takes long), then they take an 
interest in the study of countries. These principles are repeated in the study of each 
country and thus the pupils learn that people the world over are similar in their habits, 
etc., because of environment. | feel confident that after studying THE BARROWS- 
PARKER GEOGRAPHY pupils are ready to understand economic conditions and 
world relationships much Detter than from any other text. . . . | am confident that 
any teacher who uses THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY, even for a semester, 
will agree that it surpasses all other geographies both from the teacher's and the 
pupil's standpoint." 


G. Dan Robison, Jr., Tennessee Representative, Paris, Tennessee 
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221 East Twentieth Street Chicago, Illinois 
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HELPS MAKE 


WINNERS 
Good Teeth, Good Health and Good 


Marks are closely related. Four Factors 


that aid good teeth are Proper Food, 


Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and plenty= =~" 


of Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, 


a time and place for chewing gum. 











* Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great 
Dniversities to make impartial investigations of their 


products. Results of such research form the basis of 


our advertising. The National Association of 


Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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Latest High School Books 


Bennett’s Literature for the High School—A remarkably low-priced, four-volume 
anthology series for grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. 

Capen and Melchior’s My Worth to the World—A ninth-year civics; a very com- 
prehensive and stimulating course. 

Fish and Wilson’s History of the United States—A twelfth-year text on the unit 
plan, based on Fish’s History of America, but larger by 240 pages. 

Hunter and Whitman’s The March of Science—An entirely new three-volume 
course for junior high schools, with teacher’s manual and pupil’s workbook for each 
volume. 


Nyberg’s Survey of High School Mathematics—A cultural and informatory course 
in ninth-year mathematics for those students who do not plan to enter college. 








Strayer-Upton’s Practical Junior Mathematics—aA three-volume series for junior 
high schools, just published this fall. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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VOLUME III 


The Relation of Teacher Education to the General Program 
of Higher Education in Tennessee 


HIS ARTICLE presents cer- 
tain of the findings and gen- 
eralizations which appear in 
the report! of the writer’s recent 
study of Teacher Education in Ten- 
nessee. The limitations of space 
make it impossible to reproduce the 
tables of data to which reference 
will be made. 
That the relation between teacher 
education and higher education in 


general is real and vital is indicated. 


by two important considerations. In 
the first place, in a modern four-year 
course in teacher education about 
eighty-five per cent of the course 
of study is devoted to general edu- 
cation and only about fifteen per 
cent to professional study. A vast 
amount of accumulated evidence in- 
dicating the truthfulness of this 
statement could be cited. For in- 
stance, Davis? reports that directors 
of teacher training recommend that 
not over fifteen or twenty semester 
hours, or twelve to sixteen per cent, 
of a four-year course for teachers 
should be devoted to education. In 
the second place, available data show 
that fully two-thirds of the teacher 
education in Tennessee is imparted in 
the state university and liberal arts 
or general colleges. For example, 
in 1933-34 twenty-five per cent of 
the teacher education given in Ten- 
Nessee was taken in state teachers 
colleges, eight per cent in George 
Peabody College for Teachers ; which 
leaves sixty-seven per cent which was 
faken in the state university and 
lieral arts or general colleges. 


R. B. Parsons, Teacher Education in 

Tennessee. Private Edition, Distributed 

ithe University of Chicago Libraries, 
0, Illinois, 1935. 

€. 0. Davis, “Trends in Academic 

ining for High School Teachers,” The 

ion’s Schools, September, 1934, p. 43. 


RHEY BOYD PARSONS 


Florida State College for Women 
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It seems clear, then, that teacher 
education is a legitimate function of 
a general or liberal arts college; and 
that no so-called teachers college can 
really prepare teachers which does 
not include in its organization a 
minimum number of the departments 
ordinarily identified with a general 
college. 


The Need for a Planned State Program 
of Higher Education 


People who study the matter are 
coming to the inevitable conclusion 
that state colleges should not be 
operated in competition with private 
colleges, but rather in cooperation 
-with private colleges. The general 
situation which has been all too prev- 
alent has been described by Suz- 


zallo: 

It is a commonplace of academic criti- 
cism that colleges and universities on pri- 
vate foundations have too often been no- 
toriously lacking in cooperation. Unco- 
operativeness too frequently characterizes 
publicly controlled institutions but in a 
slightly different form; state-supported 
universities and colleges have sometimes 
become oblivious of the service to the 
public rendered by denominational institu- 
tions in the same region. Indeed, as re- 
cent surveys of state higher education 
have conclusively shown, state-supported 
higher institutions have been and still are 
proudly, and ambitiously uncooperative 
even with their own kind within their own 
state. This condition calls for remedy 
from within before remedy is imposed by 
necessity from without.’ 


The situation in Tennessee is not 
different, except possibly in degree, 
from that described by Suzzallo. No 
attempt has been made to develop a 


*Henry Suzzallo, “Our Tradition of In- 
stitutional Individualism,” Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1933, pp. 4, 5. 


planned state program of higher edu- 
cation, though the necessity for such 
a program is recognized by many 
leaders in education in the state. 


Actual Functions as Contrasted with 
Legal Functions of the Colleges 
Attention is called to the fact that 

every one of the state colleges, save 
the state university, has been as- 
signed by the legislature a unique 
function to perform. Only the state 
university is entitled under the law 
to function as a general college. 
Every student who enters one of the 
three state teachers colleges is re- 
quired by law to sign a statement 
that he will teach at least for as long 
a period of time as he spends in 
the college. The law establishing 
the Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
is most specific concerning the func- 
tion of the school to provide educa- 
tion for those students who seek 
technical and industrial training. The 
Austin Peay Normal School is cre- 
ated “for the purpose of training 
white teachers for the rural public 
schools of the state, and shall never 
be used for any other purpose.” The 
University of Tennessee Junior Col- 
lege was established as a junior col- 
lege of “Agriculture, Industrial Arts, 
and Home Economics.” The state 
college for Negroes has for its legal 
function the education of teachers 
and industrial workers. 

Effort was made to secure infor- 
mation which would tend to indicate 
the actual as contrasted with the 
legal functions of these colleges. At 
the State Teachers Colleges at John- 
son City and Memphis, members of 
the freshman class were questioned 
concerning their vocational intent. 
At Johnson City 124 stated that they 
had decided upon a vocation. Of 
these, ninety-one listed teaching, and 
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thirty-three listed some other voca- 
tion as their chosen lifework ; forty- 
eight stated that they had not de- 
cided upon a vocation. Of these, 
twenty-three listed teaching as the 
work which now appeals to them 
most, and twenty-five listed some 
other line of work or left the ques- 
tion unanswered. At Memphis 191 
stated that they had decided upon a 
vocation, ninety-nine of whom listed 
teaching, and ninety-two listed some 
other occupation as their chosen life- 
work; ninety-five stated that they 
had not decided upon a vocation, 
twenty-five of whom listed teaching 
as the work which now appeals to 
them most, and seventy-two listed 
some other line of work or left the 
question unanswered. 

It is clear that no one of these 
schools is in fact the exclusive teach- 
er training institution contemplated 
by law. But a larger percentage of 
the students at Johnson City are pre- 
paring for teaching than at Mem- 
phis. This difference is perhaps 
what one would expect to find. 
Memphis is a large city, and, accord- 
ing to the word of the president of 
the institution, the people of Mem- 
phis seem to be determined to make 
of the state college in their midst 
primarily a general or liberal arts 
college, and only secondarily a teach- 
er training institution. 

The geographical distribution of 
student enrollment in the colleges of 
Tennessee was secured in the belief 
that these statistics would shed light 
upon the present situation in regard 
to higher education in the state, and 
perhaps give some indication of a 
desirable public policy for the future. 

The limitations of space make it 
impossible to present in this article 
the specific facts secured concerning 
the geographical distribution of en- 
rollment in Tennessee colleges. How- 
ever, the data obtained supply un- 
mistakable evidence that geographi- 
cal location is the chief factor in 
drawing students to a given institu- 
tion. As a rule, students attend a 
school because it is near their homes, 
and not because it has been dedicated 
by the legislature or private founda- 
tion to offer some unique type of 
training. 

One is inevitably driven to the 
conclusion that the State of Ten- 
nessee does not have in fact the pro- 








gram of higher education which it 
has in law. The state teachers col- 
leges are attended by many students 
who do not expect to enter the pro- 
fession of teaching. The Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute is not today a 
technical school; it is in reality a 
liberal arts college, emphasizing 
science and offering some applied 
science and teacher training. The 
junior college at Martin offers 
courses other than those which were 
contemplated in the law which es- 
tablished it. 


Number of Colleges Needed 


A person who visits all the colleges 
in Tennessee and studies their con- 
ditions is forced to the conviction 
that at least a few of them have no 
rightful place in a state program of 
higher education, as they are now 
situated. A school which is hope- 
lessly lacking in necessary equipment, 
and which cannot raise the money to 
pay even decent wages to its em- 
ployees, should give up the struggle 
for existence. But this does not 
mean that there are too many col- 
leges in Tennessee, as has been con- 
tended by some who have considered 
the problem. 

The number of students attending 
college per thousand population in 
1933-34 was calculated for’ each 
county in Tennessee. The figures 


secured cannot be presented here,- 


but the evidence is conclusive that 
the geographical factor of nearness 
to college facilities is the chief ele- 
ment in determining whether a coun- 
ty sends a relatively large or a rela- 
tively small percentage of its popula- 
tion to college. 

The meaning of the facts at hand 
cannot be misread. To establish a 
college means to provide college edu- 
cation to many youths who otherwise 
would be denied this advantage. To 
abolish a college means to withdraw 
the opportunity of many young peo- 
ple to attend college. 

If any one of the state colleges 
should be abolished many of those 
who are now being served by it 
would in all probability not go else- 
where but would drop out altogether, 
and many of those who would be 
served by it in the future would 
never have the opportunity of a col- 
lege education. The same reasoning 
applies to the private colleges. They 















too, or most of them, are bringing 
higher education to many who would 
not otherwise have the opportunity, 
Therefore, if one believes in the 
democratic ideal of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, he hesitates to 
take the responsibility of declaring 
that a given college should be abol- 
ished. For the same reason, he hesi- 
tates to recommend that two colleges 
which serve different areas should be 
consolidated, because to move a col- 
lege is to abolish it so far as its local 
constituency is concerned. 

In the final analysis, the private 
colleges will have to work out their 
own salvation, and a few of them 
may be compelled to close. But it is 
difficult to see how abolishing a few 
of the colleges would help the general 
college situation. What these private 
institutions need, in most cases, is not 
to be consolidated, not to be abol- 
ished, but to be provided with ade- 
quate financial support. Change 
from a senior to a junior college 
might be advisable in some cases; 
and of course certain junior colleges 
might see fit to expand into senior 
colleges. 


The Negro Colleges 

At present Tennessee has seven 
colleges for Negroes. These include 
the state college in Nashville, two 
private junior colleges, and four pri- 
vate senior colleges. Enrollment sta- 
tistics show conclusively that only the 
state college is contributing largely 
towards a state program of higher 
education for Negroes. In one pri- 
vate college, for example, of the total 
enrollment of 267 Tennessee stu- 
dents in 1933-34, 262 were from the 
county in which the school is located. 
Though their enrollments are not 
quite so exclusively local, the same 
general situation obtains in the other 
private colleges. 

Another discouraging feature of 
the situation is the unfortunate geo- 
graphical distribution of the colleges. 
The two junior colleges are located 
in rural East Tennessee where very 
few Negroes live. This situation 
finds its reflection in the fact that in 
1933-34 one of these colleges had a 
total college enrollment of only 
twenty-three students. On the other 
hand, the two colleges in West 
Tennessee, where the Negro popula- 
tion is large, are well attended, e> 
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pecially by students in the vicinity. 
This leads one to believe that far 
more Negroes in West Tennessee 
would attend college if college facili- 
ties were made more accessible to 


them. 


A Suggested Program for State 

Institutions of Higher Education 

The data studied in this investiga- 
tion seem to point quite definitely to 
certain generalizations concerning 
the general program of higher educa- 
tion in Tennessee. It appears that 
people, in Tennessee at least, are not 
now hospitable to the idea of a col- 
lege devoted exclusively to some par- 
ticularized vocational function. In 
every college in the state there are 
many students enrolled who have 
entered primarily because the school 
is near their homes, and who are 
seeking general rather than vocation- 
al education. This is especially true 
on the junior college level. 

The influx of students of this kind 
has already forced the state institu- 
tions to halfway transform them- 
selves into what might be called re- 
gional state colleges. By a regional 
state college is meant an institution 
which undertakes to meet the gen- 
eral educational needs of all stu- 
dents who come to it and the voca- 
tional needs of a restricted group of 
students. 

It can be stated in all truth that 
the state colleges are less what they 
were intended to be than what their 
patrons have made them. It would 
seem that there is no valid reason 
why these schools should continue 
to struggle under the trying handicap 
of having either to ignore the law or 
to force many students into special- 
ized vocational work for which they 
have no desire and no liking. The 
obvious way out of this situation is 
to complete by law the change which 
the force of popular preference has 
already half accomplished ; convert 
these schools into regional state col- 
leges. 

In order to put a college education 
as nearly as possible within the reach 
of everyone without forcing on any- 
one unwanted specialization, each of 
the senior colleges. should give a 
four-year general cultural course. 
For the first two years in all col- 
leges, public and private, general 
education and nothing else should be 


given. The available evidence seems 
to indicate that the attempt of any 
school to perform a unique function 
on the junior coliege level is sooner 
or later doomed to failure, with the 
possible exception of schools located 
in large industrial centers. 

In the junior and senior years 
each college should probably offer, 
in addition to its general academic 
course, vocational education in a very 
limited number of fields. The voca- 
tional offerings should be determined 
by the facilities of the college and by 
the needs of the region in which it is 
situated. 

The data on college attendance 
which were studied in this investiga- 
tion seem to indicate the advisability 
of establishing within the reasonably 
near future two new state junior 
colleges, one in the southeastern and 
one in the southwestern part of Mid- 
dle Tennessee. These two regions 
are now lacking in facilities for high- 
er education at moderate cost for 
both sexes and are sending few stu- 
dents to college. 

The state university should per- 
form a double function: it should be 
the regional state college for the cen- 
tral part of East Tennessee and the 
university for the entire state. Its 
offerings in the first two years should 
be similar to those in the other state 
colleges and in the private colleges. 
It should expect to draw the greater 
number of its freshmen and sopho- 
mores from the central part of East 
Tennessee, though of course the 
state university will always draw 
some junior college students from all 
parts of the state. With its large 
variety of fields of specialization, the 
university should continue to attract 
an increasing number of students on 
the senior college and graduate levels, 

The privilege of conferring the 
master’s degree should be granted 
to the state college for Negroes as 
soon as available facilities appear to 
be adequate. The advisability of 
establishing a state junior college for 
Negroes in West Tennessee should 
be considered. 

There would probably be little or 
no support for a plan of rigid state 
control of private colleges in Ten- 
nessee. Yet it is generally recog- 
nized that existing conditions are not 
satisfactory, and a certain amount of 
state supervision is being recom- 


mended by administrative officials of 
the private colleges themselves. 
There are at present no minimum re- 
quirements for chartering collegiate 
institutions in Tennessee: anybody is 
privileged to establish a college, and 
any college is allowed to confer de- 
grees. 

There is a growing conviction that 
it is necessary for the state to assume 
greater responsibility over the gen- 
eral program of higher education, if 
the public is to be assured that pri- 
vate institutions attain certain mini- 
mum standards of excellence, and if 
private and public institutions are to 
be coordinated into an adequate state 
program of higher education. There 
should be established by law definite 
standards which new private institu- 
tions must meet before they will be 
granted a charter to operate as col- 
leges and to grant degrees. More 
rigid requirements should be exacted 
for approval of existing private col- 
leges by the state department of edu-' 
cation. 


The Place of Teacher Education in a 

State Program of Higher Education 

In earlier times the conviction was 
that any well-educated person was 
qualified to teach, or could become 
qualified rather rapidly by practicing 
the art. It seems unfortunate that 
with the coming of professional sub- 
jects as a part of the course of study 
in teacher education there developed 
in many quarters such an atmosphere 
of mystery as to what constitutes 
adequate preparation for a teacher, 
and so much suspicion in institutions 
as to the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams of teacher education in other 
institutions. It should be emphasized 
that, while the education of teachers 
is too often poorly done, there is 
nothing mysterious about the pro- 
cess. Any institution with adequate 
equipment, satisfactory facilities for 
observation and student teaching, 
and able academic and professional 
faculties can prepare teachers. Many 
institutions do not meet these stand- 
ards, but they are nonetheless under- 
standable and attainable. 

It would seem that in any planned 
state program of teacher education 
certain things must be done. The 
need for teacher education must be 
determined as accurately as possible ; 

(Continued on page 10) 
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BEEN 


HAS 
making some observations of 


HE WRITER 


the Morgan County public 
schools. I am not officially a mem- 
ber of the school board, have no po- 
sition in the school system, and have 
no relatives serving on the board or 
as teachers. I am therefore free to 
express an independent opinion of 
the school system in the county 
where I live. I am merely a patron 
with two sons in high school in Oak- 
dale. This leads me to say that it 
would be a good thing for school 
patrons to know their county school 
system in order to deal intelligently 
with specific situations and to act 
fairly with the administration. A 
great deal of criticism arises from a 
lack of understanding of the prob- 
lems of the school. If the system is 
weak or not properly administered, 
it should be known and corrected as 
soon as possible. If progress is being 
made in the right direction, loyal sup- 
port should go to those in authority. 
Public opinion should be stabilized 
in behalf of the schools, and this is 
advanced through contact, confi- 
dence, and cooperation. When I be- 
gan to look into the school system of 
my county, I was surprised and 
gratified to learn of the progress that 
is being made. 

Morgan County is located in the 
Cumberland Mountains. It was or- 
ganized in 1817, and is named for 
General Daniel Morgan of New Jer- 
sey who distinguished himself in the 
Revolutionary War. There are 529 
square miles in the county, with a 
population of 13,603, an average of 
twenty-five persons to the square 
mile. The county is rural, with no 
large towns within its bounds, and 
has about the same problems com- 
mon to all rural areas. Wartburg 
is the county seat. My first impres- 
sion is that the schools have had 
definite, concrete plans over a period 
of years in order to have attained 
their present status. There has been 
a triple alliance between the board, 
teachers, and patrons. 


Making Use of Opportunities 
With the advent of good roads the 
county board of education began to 
utilize the opportunity to unify the 
school system. The difference be- 
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tween success and failure is the way 
we use or fail to use modern im- 
provements after they have been pro- 
vided. This may apply to buildings 
and equipment as well as highways. 
lf wrong use is being made of the 
highways by certain elements in hu- 
man society, there also is opportunity 
for other groups to make use of 
them for the advancement of learn- 
ing and for the lifting of the level of 
community life. Morgan County has 





L. R. SCHUBERT 
Superintendent Morgan County Schools 


niade use of its highways, through 
the board of education, in bringing 
school patrons together in the pro- 
motion of better understanding be- 
tween communities. It has increased 
a school consciousness that is very 
desirable. It has obliterated jeal- 
ousies between communities. These 
county meets have unified the school 
spirit and concerted action is now 
obtained in matters affecting any part 
cf the county. 

Col. John M. Davis, for fifteen 
years chairman of the Morgan 
County school board, has pioneered 
for better roads and schools—and 
his dreams are now being realized. 
Good roads and better schools in 
this county are intertwined about this 











Mr. L. R. Schubert, 
wide-awake young county superin- 
tendent, is successfully leading the 
way in building public sentiment in 


personality. 


favor of the schools. He is quick to 
recognize and to utilize various in- 
fluences that help to strengthen the 
work of the schools. He is giving 
ericouragement to the P.-T. A., and 
recommending one for every school 
in the county. Nonsectarian relig- 
ious leadership finds favor in its ef- 
forts to hold up before the young 
religious ideals in community life, 
Public and private welfare agencies 
are recognized in their programs in 
the protection and education of chil- 
dren. Careful consideration is given 
to social and economic data as they 
have to do with schools and child 
life. The efforts of Mr. Schubert 
stimulate interest and are an incen- 
tive for better work on the part of 
all connected with the school system, 
Standards set up by the state are 
maintained. Maintaining school 
plants and keeping an efficient per- 
sonnel is an important factor. He 
sees ignorance as a most fruitful 
source of human ills and uses every 
means at his command to blot it out. 


Library Facilities 
The Tennessee Educational Com- 
mission reported that their investi- 
gation revealed, for the state at large, 
that there are five books per grade 
in the school libraries, and that they 
are of poor quality and in bad physi- 
cal condition. No public libraries are 
available. Morgan County is now 
making rapid advancement in provid- 
ing libraries for the grade schools. 
In 1934 there were eighteen schools 
without libraries. One year later 
there were only three without librar- 
ies, and before the close of 1936 there 
will be a library in every school. 
Small schools have cooperated 
with the county superintendent im 
providing books. In one remote 
community there was a one-teacher 
school with forty-one pupils. There 
were only six textbooks for the em- 
tire school. A benefit social for the 
school was arranged, and from this 
$12.45 was realized. To this was 
added $12.45 from the state, making 
a total of $24.90. The children are 
now provided with the needed books. 
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community school consolidated with 
a larger school. However, the board 
of education at present is hindered 
in this work because of the poor 
condition of some of the rural roads. 
The average cost in Morgan 
County for transporting pupils per 
month is very low. The _ school 
records show that they are trans- 
ported at.a cost of eighty-eight cents 
per pupil per month. This transpor- 
tation has not only aided the students 
but has brought the county closer to- 
gether socially and educationally. It 
has developed a unified, cooperative 
feeling between the communities. 


This has been done throughout the 
county. Larger schools cooperated 
with smaller schools in’ securing 
funds with which to buy books. 
These activities in cooperation be- 
tween schools have developed a fine 
spirit of teamwork. 


Reduction of One-Teacher Schools 

In 1930 there were twenty-nine 
one-teacher schools in Morgan 
County. In 1935 the number was 
reduced to seventeen schools. The 
goal is to reduce this number to eight 
one-teacher schools. The policy here 
is in accord with the recommenda- 
tion of the Tennessee Educational 
Commission, from which we quote: 

“The small, isolated schools can- 
not provide the same educational 
opportunity as is found in the larger 
schools; the educational results se- 
cured in the small one- and two-room 
schools during the past several years 
have compared unfavorably with re- 
sults secured in the larger schools; 
the efficient teachers in general do 
not remain in the small school, but 
gravitate to the larger; the curric- 
ulum of the small school is not as 
rich in educational opportunity, nor 
as inclusive in the type of opportu- 
nity provided, as in the larger school, 
and the building, equipment, librar- 
ies, and sanitary facilities in the small 
schools do not at all compare with 
similar advantages provided in the 
larger schools. All these have an 
important bearing on the future de- 
velopment of schools in Tennessee. 
There seems to be no adequate 
method by which the efficiency of 
the small one- and two-room schools 
can be increased and maintained.” 


Enlarging Schoo! Plants 

Taking advantage of federal aid, 
which was being disbursed through 
the various alphabetical agencies, 
Morgan County, through its school 
officials, made use of the opportunity 
to rehabilitate and enlarge its school 
buildings. Practically every rural 
building was painted and repaired. 
Three new gymnasitum-auditoriums 
were built as additions to three high 
schools in the county. With relative 
low cost to the county, these build- 
ings were constructed, and are today 
meeting a need in the county which 
has long been felt. 


A Look Forward 

The Morgan County board of edu- 
cation is now looking forward to the 
time when the salaries of teachers 
may be increased; also to add a 
supervisor of elementary schools. As 
a future program, it will be the ef- 
fort of the board to conserve the 
best elements in its experience, find- 
ing new and better methods of ap- 
proach to old situations. It will con- 
tinue to make a favorable impression 
upon public opinion. It will follow 
up its contacts with welfare and civic 
groups. It will continue to crusade 
for better trained teachers and better 
salaries. It will continue to make 
school life in rural communities 
worth while, and to keep in close 
contact with the mass mind in mat- 
ters of education. It steps upward 
with mutual understanding of view- 
points and needs. 


School Transportation 


Making use of accessible high- 
ways, the Morgan County board of 
education is providing the children 
of rural communities an opportunity 
to attend consolidated schools 
equipped with better teachers and 
facilities. In 1934-35, 1,530 pupils 
were enrolled on bus routes, and an 
average of 1,302 attended a consoli- 
dated school each day by transpor- 
tation. The county operates twenty- 
one modern buses and has rigid re- 
quirements for drivers. Contrasting 
With a few years ago, the rural com- : 
Munities are now eager to have the 
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HAPPY New Year to you... Yes, 
during every one of the 97 weeks. By - 
actual count there were 97 different 
weeks celebrated last year, among 
which were National Thrift Week, 
Book Week, Life Insurance Week, etc. 


nw 
THERE is only one book by means 
of which your pupils can acquire the 
priceless habit of using reference 
books—the dictionary. Encourage 
the habit with THE Winston SIMPLI- 
FIED DicTIONARY, the only dictionary 
that defines every word so that its 
meaning can be understood instantly. 





Life begins at—45.59 years. 
In a study to determine the 
age when the humanintellect 
attains its greatest power, it 
was found that 940 famous 
American and British writers had their 
masterpieces published when they had 
reached this average age. 


“_— 

RICH in plus values is the J. Russell 
Smith Single-Cycle Plus Geography 
Series. AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLES 
and ForREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES 
comprise the single cycle, preceded by 
Home Forks and Wortp Fo.ks, and 
followed by Our INDUSTRIAL Wor Lp, 
as the plus parts of the series. Other 
plus values include human-use ap- 
proach, vivid style, modern activities, 
over 2000 illustrations, and sturdy 
‘*Hercules”’ bindings. 


tt et al 
DURING colonial days, books which 
offended were publicly punished. One 
such case occurred in Boston in 1754 
when the hangman, in the middle of 
King Street, burned a pamphlet which 
criticized a court. 


Almost unbelievable is the 
record of the modern lan- 
guagestudents at Cleveland, 
Ohio—only one failure in 
C.E.B.examsin seven years. 
And in various tests given to high schools 
all over the country, the Cleveland 
schools averaged 24, 30, 34, 55, 87, 90, 
and 92 per cent above the United States 
median. Textbooks based on the 
Cleveland Plan are available in French 
and Spanish—write for information. 


th a al 
PREPARING for your second- 
semester needs? Remember Simpson’s 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND LOGARITHMS 
—the most practical trigonometry ever 
written, and the most teachable, par- 
ticularly for high schools. 


— 
THAT only white people comprise 
the Caucasian race is a general belief, 
but about 40 per cent of it is not white. 
Such Caucasians as pure-blooded Abys- 
sinians (Ethiopians) have skin as 
black as any Negro tribe on earth. 
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The Teaching of Literature in Progressive High Schools 


HE ENGLISH pattern is 

made up of strands of activi- 

ties running through the ele- 
mentary grades, high school, and col- 
lege. One of the most enjoyable as 
well as important activities is that 
of reading literature. 

In approaching the subject, let us 
first see what is the aim or purpose 
in studying literature. Why do peo- 
ple read? 

Smith! says, “The major experi- 
ence in using literature for education 
is reading it—abundantly—with en- 
joyment—under normal conditions.” 
Leonard? was voicing the same opin- 
ion when he wrote: “Only vividly 
realized concrete experience and the 
best ways of securing it through 
books and making it fruitful in life 
are of concern in teaching literature.” 

The following general aims are 
among those found in some of the 
more recent courses of study: 

(1) To read with pleasure and ap- 
preciation and to enrich experience ; 
(2) To read literature extensively 
for enjoyment; (3) To form per- 
manent reading habits based upon a 
love for reading. 

Judging from life situations and 
from other pedagogical sources, we, 
therefore, conclude that one of the 
major aims in teaching literature is 
for pleasure—for experiences vicar- 
iously lived. 


Content 


“The nature of the child, his im- 
mediate needs, and interests are the 
leading determinants” governing the 
selection of material to be taught. If 
the literature is beyond the child’s in- 
tellectual and emotional range, he 
will not enjoy it, and the reading may 
be a waste of time. Although it may 
not be classified as “standard litera- 
ture,” the accepted practice is to be- 
gin with reading matter within the 
child’s comprehension and _ interest, 
and progress toward materials of in- 
creasing difficulty and literary merit. 

No longer do college entrance re- 
quirements dominate the English 


*Dora V. Smith, /nstruction in English, 
Monograph No. 20, Department of In- 
terior. 

*S. A. Leonard, Teaching Reading and 
Literature in the Grammar Grades and 
High School, Chapter 1. 
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program; however, there are still 
some teachers who feel that ac- 
quaintance with certain classics is 
absolutely essential for culture. Ac- 
cording to Morrison,* “literature 
means any good reading which tends 
to contribute a sense of sound values 
in the pupil’s developing outlook on 
life.” 

Since any number of books may 
develop a desirable attitude, no long- 
er is the literature in high school 
limited to certain classics—or, indeed, 
to classics at all. Even Shakespeare 
is not as prominent as formerly and 
is confined to the senior high school 
level. An increasing amount of con- 
temporary material is finding its way 
into the English curriculum. Not 
only books but newspapers, maga- 
zines, photoplays, and the radio are 
receiving attention. Teachers of 
English are coming to recognize that 
which Barnes‘ pointed out in an ad- 
dress before the National Council 
of English Teachers in 1931: 
“Literature experiences in ever-in- 
creasing scope and variety are pur- 
veyed by the radio and the movie, 
literature experiences as pleasant 
and, on the whole, as promising as 
those provided by books and maga- 
zines.” 

Recent courses such as, the New 
York Syllabus, the National Council 
Curriculum, the Baltimore, and the 
Virginia courses have units in photo- 
play appreciation, the aim of which 
is to set up standards for selecting 
and evaluating photoplays. Lewin’s® 
experiment shows that the teaching 
of photoplay appreciation is possible 
and desirable, and that taste can be 
developed for better movies as for 
any other art. 

Not many schools are yet equipped 
to utilize the radio to the best ad- 
vantage, but some courses of study 
are beginning to make provisions 


°H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools. 

“Walter Barnes, “A Curriculum of 
Literature Experiences,” English Journal, 
March, 1932. 

*William Lewin, Photoplay Apprecia- 
tion in American High Schools. 





for using the radio material which 
belongs to the field of English, such 
as dramatic sketches, general culture 
addresses, criticism, poetry, and the 
matter of voice quality. A worth- 
while aim is “to establish a critical 
attitude by which the good will be 
properly praised and the bad per- 
ceived and, perhaps, avoided.” 

The study of magazines and news- 
papers, as part of the English course, 
has become firmly established, the 
work. being carried on through unit 
and club organizations. 

It is necessary that training in the 
use of the library be given some- 
where in high school. Since Eng- 
lish is the subject that calls for the 
use of the library, as much or more 
than any other, English teachers, as 
a rule, are expected to give this in- 
struction. Unit programs and 
laboratory methods cannot proceed 
far without close correlation between 
the library and classroom. Some 
schools provide units in library in- 
struction, and a great many spend a 
certain number of periods each 
month reading in the library. 

With the present organization of 
literature around themes and types, 
the pupil does individualized read- 
ing from lists furnished by the teach- 
er or from others, such as the Na- 
tional Council publications.® Instead 
of spending three or four weeks on 
one selection, the pupil now reads 
extensively haJf a dozen or more, the 
number depending on the nature and 
length of the selection and the pu- 
pil’s interest. This plan makes pro 
visions for the superior pupil. How- 
ever, the weaker does not, necessar- 
ily, read fewer, but it may be easier, 
books. 

Along with the individualized 
reading, done under guidance of the 
teacher, is the free reading—a move- 
ment which has been gaining favor 
in the West. Its policy is “to begin 
where pupils are and lead them 
where they ought to be,” and is 
based on the theory that the impor- 
tant function of literature reading is 
for enjoyment and enrichment of 
experience. 





"Books for Home Reading, Grades Nine 
to Twelve. Leisure Reading, Grades 
Seven to Nine. National Council of 
Teachers of English. 
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In the educational world one 
hears much about integration and 
correlation of subjects. The philos- 
ophy back of this movement is that 
every subject contributes its share to 
the understanding and’ practice of 
intelligent living in our changing de- 
mocracy. 

Perhaps the best illustration of 
correlation is the Virginia Tentative 
Course of Study for Secondary 
Schools. This curriculum committee 
is making a very comprehensive inte- 
grated course of study around the 
major functions of social life. They 
have selected as the center of interest 
for the eighth grade “Adaption of 
Our Living Through Nature, Social 
and Mechanical Inventions, and Dis- 
coveries,” and have built the social 
science, language arts, general mathe- 
matics, and science activities around 
this theme. 

Some seriously object to teaching 
literature with other subjects, but 
raher favor the teaching of lan- 
guage, considering that arrangement 
as the ideal way to teach language 
in a natural setting. Smith’ states 
that the National Survey found most 
teachers antagonistic toward correla- 
tion of literature, and thus far most 
experiences have been artificial and 
unsatisfactory. 


Organization 

The prevailing plan of the organi- 
zation of literature in the senior 
high school is the “unit.” In the 
junior high school, it is grouped al- 
most exclusively around themes or 
subject matter, sometimes called 
“centers of interest.” For example, 
there are prose and poetry centered 
about the theme, “‘Adventures on the 
High Seas.” In the senior high 
school, both themes and types are 
used. For instance, the short story 
unit includes short stories of differ- 
ent nationalities, old and new. How- 
ever, courses following the type plan 
explicitly state that this method is 
not “to foster meticulous analysis of 
literary technics which differentiate 
one type from another. It is a prac- 
tical aid in offering a general basis 
of comparison and discussion of se- 
lections which by reason of identity 
in type have similar ways of ap- 
Proaching situations and ideals pre- 
sented.” Some few provide for 


__ 


Dora V. Smith, of. cit. 





All These 
Benefits 
are Yours 


$50 a Month when you are 
totally disabled by confin- 
ing si " 


You aren’t HALF 
: as SICK 
( ~ When You’re Sick 


Under the 


T.C. U. 
Ullelacvite 


That’s what a Teacher 
writes about her own 
experience with unex- 
pected illness and 
T.C.U. Protection. We 
quote the following from a letter writ- 
ten by Miss Ellen Richardson, Jackson- 
ville, Florida: 

“The T.C.U. is all that it guarantees to be. 

Illness doesn’t make you half as sick when all 

the worry is taken out with a T.C.U. policy. 


You pay your bills promptly, for you receive 
your T.C.U. benefit as soon as claim is filed.” 






$50 a Month when you are 
totally disabled by acci- 
dental injuries (including automo- 
bile accidents). 


$11.67 Sumstsed ass so 
salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month for illness that 
does not confine you to the 
house, but keeps you from your 
work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick 
benefits for two months when 
you are confined to an established 
hospital. 

for ma- 


$333 to $1,00 jor acci- 


dents, or for accidental loss of life. 
These indemnities are increased 10 
percent for each consecutive annual 
renewal of the policy for not to 
exceed five years. 


these benefits for 
Double travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or 
steamboat wreck. 





Operation 27iiticn 


to other benefits after your 

policy has maintained in cy 

force for one year. 

Policies paying larger 
benefits are issued ii 


if you desire. 











chronological arrangement if the te text 
facilitates this in the eleventh and 
twelfth years. 

Some of the themes found in 
courses for junior high school are as 
follows: Adventure; Myths; Won- 
ders of Nature; Pets; Enjoying a 
Good Story; Some People Worth 
Knowing, etc. 

For senior high schools the fol- 
lowing themes are good: Adventures 
in the World of Science; Manners 
and Men; What Poets Write About; 
Citizenship ; American Life in Litera- 





Cut Out Worry and Risk 


—Join the T. €. U. 


Everybody’s doing it now—getting under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella and letting the T.C.U. share 
the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine. Always the sensible 
course, it has now become the popular one. 

Decide now to become one of those fortunate 
teachers— 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Acci- 
dent or Sickness. 
—Who have a regular income in time of need. 
just sign your name and address in the coupon, 
tear off and mail for complete information. It will 


place you under no obligation. No agent will call. 
Information will be mailed you. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


940 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) ® 


To the T.C.U. ; 
940 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing & 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me 5 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. . 
TOMB ao ii nd dtididninccikmiamese uae : 
ROGIIE . cicnttincngemdiinipaietbi te ile ™ 
a 








ture ; W a Friendship; Best Sellers 
of the Ages. 

Type studies such as: the short 
story, poetry, the novel, the play, the 
essay, biography, modern lyric poet- 
ry, shorter narrative literature, long- 
er narrative literature, and ballads 
have been used to advantage by 
many teachers. 

Longer units for semester courses 

e: Contemporary Literature, Sur- 
vey of World Literature, Epochs in 
English Literature, American Litera- 
ture, and Play Reading and Produc- 
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tion. Frequently, these are offered 
as electives in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 


Some Methods of Procedures 


Although the intensive study of 
one classic with detailed analysis has 
given way to extensive reading of a 
number, this does not mean that no 
intensive work is done. On examin- 
ing a number of courses one finds 
most of them requiring one selec- 
tion, sometimes several from a group, 
to be read by all the class as a basis 
for discussion. This classroom talk, 
or round-table discussion—not the 
old-time question-and-answer rehear- 
sal of facts—centers upon the larger 
aspects of character and theme, if 
there is one, accompanied by cita- 
tions and oral reading, with a view 
to developing right attitudes as well 
as establishing standards of selection 
and evaluation in independent read- 
ing. 

There is a tendency to go back to 
more oral reading for the simple 
reason that much literature of the 
lyric, humorous, or linguistic kind is 
meant to be read aloud if its full 
beauty and force is to be perceived. 
But oral reading to be effective must 
be done well. Therefore, the teach- 
er or a few promising students, who 
can be taught to read well, should do 
most of the reading. Choral reading 
is being used effectively in some 
schools. 

Major emphasis must always be 
on the literature itself. The histori- 
cal background and lives of the 
authors should be assigned as special 
topics or supplied by the teacher. 

Memorizing poetry should be con- 
sidered an outcome of appreciation 
and enjoyment rather than a device 
for achieving that aim. It should be 
largely, if not entirely, voluntary. 
“Pupils are to be encouraged, with 
entire freedom of choice, to make 
passages their own, the beauty and 
significance of which have been per- 
sonally recognized and appreciated.” 

Extensive reading has bridged the 
gap between “class” and “home,” or 
“outside,” reading until there is not 
much difference between the two. 
Ceercion in reading has been almost 
entirely abolished, and rightly so. 
The policy in progressive schools is 
“to surround pupils with reading 
stimulations and opportunities so 





they will become accustomed to using 
their leisure time in reading.” 

The stereotyped book report, oral 
or written, which was once used to 
check a pupil’s reading, is no longer 
in favor. These are some of the 
plans: 

Chicago University High School 
has pupils use white cards on which 
they jot down material to be used for 
written and oral reports in class. 
These cards are filed on the teacher’s 
desk. 

South Dakota course suggests that 
each pupil keep a card catalog of 
the books he reads. On the front 
of the card, he states briefly the 
summary and his reaction; on the 
back, he gives a few facts about the 
author and lists the titles of any 
other books read from this author. 

The Wisconsin course has a plan 
of using record cards, something like 
the Winnetka ballot, which pupils 
check : 

One of the best books I ever read (—). 

A good book, I like it (—). 


Not so interesting (—). 
I do not like it (—). 


New York’s plan is to keep records 
of the reading done by the pupils 
throughout the junior and senior 
high school. These record cards are 
valuable “to the teacher in assisting 
him to understand the pupil and 
guide his future reading; to the pu- 
pil jn reminding him of the selection 
he has read and in stimulating him 
to a better record.” 

Chicago University High School 
divides volunteer or outside reading 
into directed (already referred to in 
the reports made on white cards) 
and free, the latter consisting of 
whatever the pupil reads on his own 
volition, unhampered by any de- 
mands or restrictions made by the 
teacher. The pupil records this on 
buff cards with no other notation 
than title and author, and feels free 
to report any title, no matter how 
doubtful he may be of its approval. 
No credit of any kind is given for 
keeping the record, and no penalty 
is attached for failure to record all 
the books read, or books of a poor 
quality. The record is transferred 
each semester to a master sheet 
which contains the cumulative read- 
ing record with any remark, which 
the teacher thinks valuable. The 
philosophy back of this method is 





that pupils are dishonest only when 
certain types of ccercion are used. 

In this free reading, pupils are 
encouraged to bring to school the 
books they are reading and to dis- 
cuss them with the teacher, who, 
thereby, discovers their interests and 
strives to lead them to like books, 
perhaps of a superior quality to those 
they are reading. No phase of the 
work demands greater preparation 
and inspiration on the part of the 
teacher than free reading. There 
must be wise, sympathetic guidance, 
unperceived as far as the child is 
concerned, if the teacher is to lead 
him from where he is to where he 
ought to be. 

In conclusion, let us notice some 
of the significant features embodied 
in the modern high school program 
in literature: 

1. A broader view and clearer 
comprehension of the aims of litera- 
ture teaching. 

2. More extensive reading and 
much less intensive study. 

3. The inclusion of much contem- 
porary literature. 

4. Extension of the program to 
include magazines, newspapers, 
movies, and the radio. 

5. Training in library habits and 
skills. 

6. An organization in which the 
unit method of procedure promotes 
a more broadly intensive discussion 
of reading. 

7. A great amount of freedom and 
flexibility as to the choice of reading 
and method of reporting. 


The Relation of Teacher Education 
(Continued from page 5) 

it is manifestly not in accord with 
sound public policy to give courses in 
education to thousands when only 
hundreds can secure teaching posi- 
tions. The institutions, both private 
and public, which are to offer teacher 
preparation must be selected; -in 
making the selections consideration 
should be given to the facilities of 
the institutions to give teacher edw- 
cation and the needs of the state and 
of the various sections for teachers. 
Finally, the training of teachers for 
special kinds of positions must be 
allocated to institutions which are 
suited because of location and faeili- 
ties to offer the training needed. 
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Public sentiment in Tennessee 
would probably never support any 
rigid prescription of the role of pri- 
yate institutions in teacher education. 
But it appears that legislation will 
probably be enacted which provides 
that private colleges must meet cer- 
tain standards in equipment, faculty, 
and facilities for observation and 
student teaching before they will be 
recognized as institutions for the 
preparation of teachers. When these 
minimum standards are met, deter- 
mination of the specific offerings in 
education will probably remain the 
prerogative of the institution itself. 

Perhaps, ideally, the state institu- 
tions should serve the double func- 
tion of providing leadership in 
teacher education and offering the 
teacher preparation which is needed 
to supplement the offerings of the 
private institutions. But because of 
the relative independence of the pri- 
vate colleges, it will probably be im- 
possible to attain this nice adjust- 
ment of supply to demand. In a 
broad general way, however, this 
should be the program of the state 
colleges in teacher preparation. 

The present teachers colleges, like 
the other state colleges, should all be 
transformed legally into regional 
state colleges. They should offer 
general education in their lower or 
junior college divisions. The specific 
fields in which they should specialize 
in the upper division should be de- 
termined by careful study of the 
needs of the region in which they 
are situated and of the state as a 
whole. But for the present, how- 
ever, these colleges should undoubt- 
edly retain the teacher preparation 
work in the upper division. They 
should also offer a general academic 
course of study leading to a liberal 
arts degree. 

The teacher education offerings 
should not be identical in all the re- 
gional colleges which give courses in 
education. For instance, one school 
should perhaps be designated to train 
commercial teachers for high schools. 

The general plan for the organiza- 
tion of state institutions of higher 
education which is here suggested 
has been commented upon favorably 
ina recent publication : 


Another suggestion is that all teachers 
colleges be developed into institutions 
g four-year curriculums. This 


change would eliminate the two-year and 


three-year curriculums now common and 
would make possible the devotion of the 
first two years to the academic courses 
which are usually given in junior colleges. 
Teachers colleges could then function as 
local state junior colleges for students of 
different types, and could administer 
special professional courses for teachers 
to selected groups of students in the last 
two years. Such an arrangement might 
not relieve altogether the tension between 
state-supported institutions, but it would 
tend to close the breach now existing. It 
would certainly increase the opportunities 
for higher education open to the young 
people of the country.‘ 


Considerable sentiment was en- 
countered in favor of eliminating the 
word “teachers” from the names of 
the state institutions which now have 
that word in their official titles. 
Though not essential to the accom- 
plishment of the needed reorganiza- 
tion of the program of higher edu- 
cation in the state, if it is in the pub- 
lic interest to make these institutions 
primarily regional colleges and only 
secondarily teacher training institu- 
tions, then it does seem in order to 
give them new names which omit the 
exclusive designation “teachers.” 

In its undergraduate departments, 
the state university should continue 
to prepare classroom _ teachers, 
though the work should be confined 
to the senior college level. In its 
graduate departments, it should pre- 
pare students for positions as super- 
visors, school administrators, and in- 
structors in first-class high schools 
and institutions of higher learning. 

Students of the history of educa- 
tion know that the normal school was 
Prussian in origin. In Prussia 
similar schools trained selected mem- 
bers of the lower classes to teach the 
children of the lower classes. The 
blight of this lowly origin has hung 
over American normal schools for 
almost a hundred years now. Their 
difficulties in getting their course 
credits accepted by universities and 
liberal arts colleges, and their strug- 
gles to obtain recognition by accredit- 
ing agencies, are too well known to 
need recounting. In recent years 
many normal schools have attempted 
to attain ‘academic acceptability by 
converting themselves into so-called 
teachers colleges, but it is an obvious 
fact that in this endeavor they have 
been only partially successful. The 
separate teacher training institution 


‘Cc. H. Judd, Education and Social 
Progress, pp. 189-190. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1934. 


on the undergraduate level remains 
an uncoordinated unit in the Ameri- 
can system of higher education. The 
suggestion which is here made is that 
the State of Tennessee repudiate 
completely the idea that the educa- 
tion of a teacher is a separate and 
perchance somewhat inferior type of 
education, by regarding the prepara- ° 
tion of teachers as merely one of the 
functions of a planned and coordi- 
nated state program of higher edu- 
cation, which includes a great state 
university and strong regional state 
colleges, and which clearly recognizes 
the important place of the private 
colleges in the general program of 
higher education in the state. 


Dyer County's Observance 
of Education Week 


NELL AVERY WALKER 
County Elementary Supervisor 
Dyersburg 
[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Dyer County has dem- 
onstrated in a practical way how American Edu- 
cation Week can be observed with profit to the 


schools. This example may be followed advan- 
tageously by other counties.] 


If to make citizens school con- 
scious be the purpose of setting aside 
a week, our recent Education Week 
served its purpose in Dyer County. 

At a meeting of county teachers, 
Superintendent J. D. Smith asked 
for an expression regarding the ob- 
servance of Education Week. An 
affirmative vote was rendered, and 
the president of the association, Mr. 
Gerald Green, appointed committees 
to care for the various phases of the 
celebration. 

Despite a gray and dismal morn- 
ing, the week opened auspiciously 
with a parade of the schools of the 
county. This parade, made up of 
teachers and several thousand school 
children, formed at the high school 
stadium and marched to the music of 
bands round court square in the 
county seat, Dyersburg. The super- 
intendent of county schools, holding 
the hand of a little child, marched at 
the head of the procession. Four- 
teen cars bearing officers of fourteen 
parent-teacher associations in the 
county preceded the marchers. All 
parent-teacher associations and 
schools bore banners, some with in- 
teresting slogans. The First Citizens 
National Bank of Dyersburg pre- 
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sented five dollars to the school hav- 
ing the largest percentage of students 
in line and five dollars to the school 
that marched best. The former was 
won by the Samaria School with one 
hundred per cent in line; the latter, 
by the South Dyersburg School. The 
American Legion, with its band and 
excellent marching, added much to 
the appearance of the parade. The 
two picture shows of Dyersburg 
complimented the schools with free 
shows throughout the day, and some 
children from the hinterlands en- 
joyed for the first time a talking 
picture. 

During the week, inspections of all 
county schools were made by repre- 
sentatives of the Dyersburg Legion, 
Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Woman’s Club, Newbern Legion, 
and Newbern Service Club. Each 
club was-provided with a question- 
naire for each school it should visit 
calling for the following: enrollment ; 
average attendance ; number of chil- 
dren without books ; number of books 
lacking; condition of grounds; con- 
dition of building ; tenure of teacher ; 
economic location of building. Fol- 
lowing the inspections, these club 
representatives compiled notes, 
formed conclusions, and drew up 
resolutions looking to the improve- 
ment of the county schools. 

Dr. J. G. Price, a Rotarian of 
Dyersburg, added an interesting fea- 
ture to the week’s observance by in- 
viting the entire county board of edu- 
cation to be his guests on a tour of 
inspection of Shelby County con- 
solidated schools. 

Another feature of the observance 
of the week was an educational win- 
dow in one of the downtown stores. 
This window contained educational 
cartoons and samples of work done 
in the schools for adults, 

Three-minute speakers at the pic- 
ture shows gave interesting facts 
concerning the county schools. 














The publicity committee provided 
the daily and weekly papers with a 
vast amount of school news. 

The city superintendent of Dyers- 
burg arranged a study of Southern 
universities as the Dyersburg High 
School’s part in the week’s observ- 
ance. Each day the school considered 
a different university—its history, its 
curriculum, endowment, outstanding 
alumni, and faculty members. The 
following schools. furnished material 
for this study: University of Vir- 
ginia, William and Mary, University 
of Tennessee, Washington and Lee, 
and Vanderbilt. 

On Friday evening, Superintend- 
ent Smith, assisted by some public- 
spirited business men, invited to a 
dinner in the Dyersburg gymnasium 
four hundred guests including all 
teachers of the county, all city and 
county boards, representatives of 
clubs that had made inspections of 
schools, representatives of the minis- 
terial association, and other interest- 
ed citizens. The dinner was pre- 
pared by the domestic science classes 
of Bruce High School and served by 
the same classes in the Newbern 
High School. Music was furnished 
by an orchestra from Newbern. 
Speakers included C. H. Gilmore of 
the State Department of Education ; 
Mrs. W. T. Pearson, principal of 
Cumberland High School, Davidson 
County ; W. A. Lipscomb of Lauder- 
dale County School Board; C. M. 
Walker, city superintendent of Dy- 
ersburg; Dr. J. G. Price of Dyers- 
burg; Mr. Beaure Townsend of 
Newbern Board of Education; and 
R. L. Conley of the Department of 
Fish and Game Conservation. In 
all, it was a most inspiring culmina- 
tion to a far-reaching observance of 
Education Week. 

When J. D. Smith became super- 
intendent of education in Dyer 
County and inaugurated the observ- 
ance of Education Week, the ques- 
tion all over the county was “What 
is Education Week?” Now, as one 
travels over the county, he hears 
this: “When is Education Week, and 
how will it be observed this year?” 

There seems no finer way to ac- 
quaint the citizens of a county with 
their own school problems than by 
an intensive, county-wide observance 
of Education Week. 


What Books Would You 
Add? 


[The material composing this article has been 
prepared by a committee of teachers consisting 
of Mrs. W. L. Lewis, Chairman, Johnson City; 
Miss Adelaide Maner, Knoxville; and Miss Hilda 
McGuire, Harriman. Their work should prove 
Ey” teachers interested in library books,— 

itor. 


At the 1935 meeting of the Library 
Division of the East Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association a committee was 
appointed to publish quarterly an 
annotated book list to be composed 
of books which have proved of out- 
standing value in some given situa- 
tion, the idea being that such a selec- 
tive list might be helpful to the school 
that has very limited funds for book 
buying. The plan is to have each 
list centered around one subject. 
Biography is the subject chosen for 
this issue. The biography list is 
primarily for the secondary-school 
library, but the lists which are to 
follow will be made up of two parts, 
one of books suitable for the second- 
ary school, and one for the elemen- 
tary grades. In the selection, an at- 
tempt has been made to cover as 
many different fields of achievement 
as possible. 


Biography 
Alcott, Louisa May. Meigs, Cor- 
nelia Lynde: Invincible Louisa, 


1933. Little. $2.00. 

This story of the author of “Little 
Women” gives intimate glimpses of 
the home life of the radiant Alcott 
family and their friendships with 


many famous _ contemporaries. 
Awarded the Newbery medal, 1934. 
Barrie, Mrs. Margaret (Ogilvy). 


Barrie, Sir James M., bart.: Mar- 
garet Ogilvy. 1896. Scribner. 
$1.75. 

“To open the minds of all who 
looked to beautiful thoughts” was the 
reason for Margaret Ogilvy being 
sent into this world—so believes her 
son, James M. Barrie. In this eulogy 
of his mother, Barrie reveals her in- 
fluence upon his works. A book for 
the discriminating reader rather than 
the general young reader. 


Bok, Edward: The Americanization 
of Edward Bok. 1920. Scribner. 
$2.50. School edition, $1.00. 
Success as it is attained in Ameti- 

ca, and told by the Dutch immigrant 

boy fifty years after, goes to make 

this autobiography one that has 4 

decided appeal! to boys. 
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Boone, Daniel. White, Stewart 
Edward: Daniel Boone, Wilder- 
ness Scout. Illustrated by James 
Daugherty. 1929. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. 

The experiences of a brave, rugged 
character as he blazed the trail 
through the wilderness, combating 
Indians on every side, is told in such 
a vivid way as to please the young 
reader who likes a true story of ad- 
venture. 

Byrd, Richard Evelyn: Skyward. 
1928. Putnam. $3.50. 
“Commander Byrd’s story of his 

flying career since training days at 

Pensacola reaches its natural climax 

in the polar and transatlantic flights. 

It is generously illustrated with 

photographs, and contains a good 

deal of aviation history during the 
period of Byrd’s interest in flying.” 

(Book Review Digest.) 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. Paine, 
Albert Bigelow: Boys’ Life of 


Mark Twain. 1916. Harper. 
$1.75. 
“The author was an_ intimate 


friend of Mark Twain, and his biog- 
raphy of him ranks as one of the 
best in American literature.” (Stand- 
ard Catalogue. ) 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Haw- 
thorne, Hildegarde: Youth’s Cap- 
tain; the Story of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Illustrated by W. M. 
Berger. 1935. Longmans. $2.00. 
“An excellent biography which 

emphasizes Emerson’s childhood and 
youth, and which in telling of his 
adult life and accomplishments 
dwells especially on his appeal to 
the youth of his day. The well-con- 
structed background reflects the 
thought and events of his genera- 
tion.” (Booklist. ) 


Houston, Samuel. James, Marquis: 
The Raven; A Biography of Sam 
Houston. 1929. Bobbs. $2.50. 
An authentic account of the dra- 

matic life of Houston among the In- 

dians, as soldier, as governor of 
two different states, and as congress- 
man. Awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for the best American biography, 
1929. 


James, Will: Lone Cowboy. 
Scribner. $2.75. 
Will James gives his friend, an 
old Canadian trapper, credit for his 
early learning in “ ’readin, ’ritin, and 


1930. 


’rithmetic,” a knowledge and love of 
the great out-of-doors, and encour- 
agement in his drawing. The same 
cowboy vernacular and animation 
found in “Smoky” and other Will 

James books marks this, his auto- 

biography. 

Keller, Helen: Story of My Life. 
1913. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
Grossett. $1.00. 

The reader is told how the won- 
derful courage and perseverance of 
Helen Keller take her out of a world 
of blindness and deafness from in- 
fancy into one of rich friendships 
and contacts in later life, when she 
has educated herself to read and 
speak. 

Eaton, 


1932. 


Lafayette, Marquis de. 
Jeanette: Young Lafayette. 
Houghton. $2.50. 
Contrasting scenes are found in 

this story of the dashing young 

Lafayette in French court life and 

of the brave young general amid the 

poor, ragged soldiers on the Ameri- 
can battlefield. The book is teeming 
with action throughout; and the 
reader follows with interest the 
chivalrous Lafayette through his 
boyhood, youth, early marriage, and 
those years of his life given to 
America. 


Lincoln, Abraham. Sandburg, Carl: 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up. 1928. 
Harcourt. $2.50. School edition, 
$1.00. 

This biography of Lincoln is par- 
ticularly adapted to the young read- 
er; but of greater importance to the 
school that can afford it is Abraham 
Lincoln, the Prairie Years by the 
same author. The latter is a two- 
volume edition, selling at $5.00, and 
is considered one of the finest of 
recent biographies. 


Rockne, Knute. Lovelace, Delos: 
Rockne of Notre Dame. 1931. 
Putnam. $2.00. 


A biography that will appeal to 
boys of all ages and tastes. The 
reader is told how the Norwegian 
boy, Knute Rockne, became the 
greatest football coach of all time. 
Accounts of important games and 
famous stars add to the book’s in- 
terest. 

Rogers, Will. O’Brien, P. H.: Will 
Rogers, Ambassador of Good Will, 
Prince of Wit and Wisdom. 1935. 
Winston. $1.00. 


A vivid portrayal of the actual per- 
sonality of Will Rogers, his youth, 
his wandering in South America, 
Africa, Australia, his stage life, and 
his tragic, untimely death. There are 
extracts from his speeches also. The 
omission of important dates in the 
life of Rogers is noticeable, and to 
be regretted. 


Roosevelt, Quentin. Looker, Earle: 
White House Gang. 1929. Revell. 
$3.00. 

A “close-up,” told by one of its 
members, of a typical gang of 
American boys with Quentin Roose- 
velt, the son of the president of the 
United States, as their leader, and 
the White House and its surround- 
ings as the setting. 


Scott, Sir Walter. Eaton, Jeanette: 
Young Walter Scott. 1935. Vik- 
ing. $2.00. 

“This biography, the result of 
years of interest and study, recounts 
the events of Scott’s childhood and 
youth through his school days and 
apprenticeship to the profession of 
law. Written with feeling and im- 
agination and with a due regard to 
biographical authenticity.” Due to 
the author’s style and the treatment 
of her subject, this biography of 
Scott will interest a wide range of 
readers. 


Steffens, Lincoln: Boy on Horse- 
back. 1935. Harcourt. $2.00. 
Even from his nursery days of 

playing with a chair as his steed, a 

horse was ever the dominant inter- 

est in the life of Lennie Steffens. 

Through the account of his boyhood 

periods of being a Napoleon, a 

knight, a preacher, and on to his later - 

days of real study in Berlin, Munich, 
and Heidelberg, Mr. Steffens reveals 
his ability to recall vividly the sensa- 
tions and experiences of his youth 
and to portray them understanding- 
ly. The Autobiography of Lincoln 

Steffens is one of the really great 

books of recent times, and Boy on 

Horseback is Part One of his auto- 

biography. 

Sugimoto, Etsu: Daughter of the 
Samurai. 1925. Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.00. 

This charming picture of Japanese 
child life at school, at play, at home 
portrays the everyday customs of a 
Samurai household. 
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A Criticism and Possible 
Solution 


MRS. THELMA WILLIAMS 
Millington High School 
Millington 


Tommy had been in school for 
three years. He was now entering 
the fourth grade. A new course was 
being presented to him. The teacher 
called it history, but Tommy called 
it a story that actually had happened. 
With keen, interested, wide-open 
eyes and alert mind he heard the 
tale of De Soto. As the teacher 
talked he walked side by side with 
the explorer. He was greeting 
friendly Indians—he was scheming 
against unfriendly ones. The teach- 
er’s story was so fixed in his mind 
that after school he played “De 
Soto.” He mounted a stick horse 
and imagined it a snow-white 
charger. His playmates divided into 
Spaniards and Indians. Slowly they 
approached the banks of a near-by 
creek and felt themselves viewing 
the Mississippi for the first time. 
They later went through the rites of 
a burial ceremony, and Tommy al- 
lowed himself to be covered with 
leaves by his fellow Spaniards. Of 
course, at this time the Indians were 
asleep. Tommy has started the study 
of history, and it is such a live, real 
history. 

Two years pass. Tommy is in 
the sixth grade. He is so happy to 
discover some more historical ad- 
venture. Soon he hears teacher 
talking about De Soto. He is meet- 
ing an old friend, and he listens. 
The teacher plans a class trip to the 
place where the Mississippi was first 
sighted. Because Tommy is twelve 
and likes picnics, he shows some in- 
terest in De Soto. His first enthu- 
siasm, however, is gone. 

Another year and Tommy is in 
another history class. The teacher is 
talking about the great drama of his- 
tory. Tommy likes that. He is 
thirteen and he likes to think of him- 
self as an actor in this drama. He 
gives attention. Who is this person 
the teacher mentions? De Soto. 
Tommy becomes listless. He has 
acted De Soto once and he does not 
care to repeat. 








The eighth grade and Tommy re- 
porting to history class could be any 
normal American adolescent boy of 
fourteen. This year the first touch 
of romance has entered Tommy’s 
life. He is in the period of hero 
worship. He wonders what heroes 
history will offer. The teacher is 
telling that they will begin United 
States history with a study of the dis- 
covery of the New World. Tommy 
is instantly bored. It is more inter- 
esting to read of the new football 
heroes than to re-read De Soto. 

Four years later we find Tommy a 
senior. He has changed. With his 
broad shoulders he is a regular on 
the football squad. Senior year 
means much to him in his athletic 
career. Since he works until dark 
on the athletic field, he is determined 
to study only those required subjects. 
He sees that he is enrolled in Ameri- 
can history. That should be easy 
he has had all of that before. After 
the first class, he knows he is right. 
The teacher starts with the discovery 
of America. His old acquaintance, 
De Soto, will carry him through this 
course without much study. 

The case of Tommy is not exag- 
gerated. He may have had a talent 
for history. It was certainly 
wrapped up and put away instead of 
being added to or developed. The 
fault was not Tommy’s, but the 
dreary repetition that killed his first 
interest. He leaves high school 
thinking of history as something dry, 
narrow, and having no relationship 
to him as an individual. With these 
facts in mind, a committee of history 
teachers in Shelby County attempted 
to work out a course of study. Ham- 
bone says that “mos’ ennybody kin 
tell what orter bin done, but whut I 
wants to be tol’ is what kin be done!” 
The committee made the following 
suggestions as to what “kin” be done. 


The sixth grade will be given only 
four units. They are European 
Background, Discovery and Explora- 
tion, Colonization and the Struggle 
for Supremacy in America, and The 
Revolutionary War. Each unit is 
to be thoroughly mastered—each unit 
is also to be enlarged. There is suf- 
ficient time for reading, dramatiza- 
tion, building—all of those things the 
sixth grade child likes to do. At the 





end of this grade the child has gone 
no further than 1783, yet he has a 
rich storehouse of knowledge on 
which to build in later work. 

In the seventh grade, the first 
semester is spent in the study of 
geography. In the second semester, 
history is again taken up. Three 
weeks are spent in a review of the 
sixth grade work. New units are 
then given on Formation of Govern- 
ment, The Testing of the Constity- 
tion, and The Rise of Democracy. 

Since the eighth grade reaches 
many children who later stop school, 
the first unit given is on the way the 
national government functions, or 
the Constitution. This unit is fol 
lowed by others on The Slavery Con- 
troversy (1820-1861), The Civil War 
and Reconstruction (1861-1877), 
Culture of the American People 
(1850-1875), A Changing and Grow- 
ing Nation (this includes industrial 
changes and territorial expansion), 
and The World War. The last half 
of the term is spent on Tennessee his- 
tory with special emphasis on current 
men and affairs. 

Senior year opens with a ten-weeks 
review of sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade work. Units are then given 
on Political Parties and Party Issues; 
Money, Banking, and Finance ; For- 
eign Relations; Economic Problems 
in the United States; Social Prob- 
lems in the United States. 

This course of study has been in 
operation a year and a half. In this 
trial period many defects have been 
found. It will doubtless be revised 
before another year. All of the 
teachers who have conscientiously 
followed it say that it is helpful. It 
has been especially valuable to the 
beginning teacher in the seventh and 
eighth grade social science classes. 
If this course of study is successful, 
in a few years only problem history 
will be taught during the senior year. 
Facts will be given in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. Adequate 
testing programs will be used. In the 
senior year, the student will have 
such a foundation that challenging 
problems in our changing economic 
and social world will be given him. 
The first impressions received in his- 
tory will then be turned into useful 
directions. 
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Program—Annual Meeting—Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association 


The Department of Superintendence, T.E.A., Nashville, Tennessee, January 9-10, 1936 


Headquarters, Hermitage Hotel—Theme: The Seven-Point Educational Program for Tennessee 


Officers of the Association 
j. C. Mitchell, President, Murfrees- 
boro. 
Kit Parker, Vice-President, Jackson. 
Robert N. Chenault, Secretary, Tulla- 
homa. 
Claude J. Bell, Treasurer, Nashville. 


Executive Committee 


Paul Conley, Alamo. 

B. E. Dossett, Jacksboro. 

A. L. Rankin, Chattanooga. 
W. E. Lowe, Goodlettsville. 


Thursday, January 9 
10:15 A.M. 


The problem before us. J. C. Mitch- 
ell, President. 
Consideration cf point number one: 
A. Reasons why the state should 
finance a minimum program. 
Claude D. Curtis, Maryville. 5 


J. C. MITCHELL 
President of the T. P.S. O. A. 


aap] 


C. What academic and professional 
standards do boards of education 
in the various counties and in- 
dependent districts throughout 
the state now use in employing 
beginning teachers? J. L. Har- 
ris, Commissioner of Education, 
Jackson. 


8:00 P.M. 


Private Dining Room, Hermitage 
Hotel—Banquet for all members of 
the association and their guests. 
Guest Speaker—Hon. James F. Corn, 

Cleveland. 


Friday, January 10 
10:00 A.M. 


Consideration of point number five: 

A. Stimulating and capitalizing pub- 

lic interest in library establish- 

o- ment. Miss Gretchen Hyder, 





B. Available resources from which 
the state can draw for the support of public edu- 
cation. Q. M. Smith, Cookeville. 

C. Current practices among different states in financ- 
ing public education. W. S. Young, Springfield. 

Consideration of point number two: 

A. Why an eight months’ term for elementary schools 
and a nine months’ term for high schools? C. F. 
Fisher, Springfield. 

. Comparative study of the school terms, both high 
and elementary, in other states. W. T. Robinson, 
Chattanooga. 

C. Do conditions in the various counties in Tennes- 
see make such a program desirable? J. H. Warf, 
Hohenwald. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


Consideration of point number three: 
A. The present salary situation in Tennessee. 
Dixon, Trenton. 
B. Conditions which make necessary a revised salary 
schedule. J. E. Moore, Winchester. 
C. A proposed salary schedule for the state. 
Rankin, Chattanooga. 
Consideration of point number four: 
A. How far should county and state boards go in 


A. R. 


A. L. 


determining the standards of training for begin- , 


ning teachers? N.C. Beasley, Murfreesboro. 

B. Can Tennessee supply the demand for beginning 
teachers with those having two or more years of 
college training? Daly Thompson, Franklin. 


Elizabethton. 

B. Why the increasing demand for library facilities? 
Wilson New, Knoxville. 

C. Establishing and maintaining the public school 
library through state and local cooperation. Miss 
Martha Parks, Nashville. 

Consideration of point number six: 

A. Consolidation. W. S. Donnell, Murfreesboro. 

B. Transportation. J. F. Brittain, Kingston. 

C. Supervision. J. C. McAmis, Benton. 

Major points in the state department of education pro- 
gram for 1936. Dr. Walter D. Cocking. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 

Consideration of point number seven: 

A. Why should the state maintain teacher-training 
institutions? D. G. Stout, Johnson City. 

B. Why should Tennessee maintain a state univer- 
sity? Dr. L. R. Hesler, Knoxville. 

>. A unified educational program for the state em- 
bracing elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. Miss Sue Powers, Memphis. 

Ways and means of bringing this program into effect. 
C. H. Moore, Clarksville; R. Lee Thomas, Nashville ; 
Enoch L. Mitchell, Summerville. 

Address. W. P. King, Executive Secretary, Kentucky 
Education Association, Lexington. 

Business session. 
{[NOTE.—For detailed statement of the Seven-Point Pro- 

gram above referred to, see page 16 of this issue of THE TEN- 

NESSEE TEACHER.] 
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The good education of youth has been esteemed by wise men 
in all ages as the surest foundation of the happiness of both 
private families and of commonwealths—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF T. E. A. 

The 1936 annual meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly of the Tennessee Education Association will be 
held in Nashville on January 9, 10, 1936. This assem- 
bly will be composed of delegates sent up by the several 
locals from the state at large. 

This is no time for individual or group ambition to 
assert itself. Now is the time when we need educational 
statesmanship. The members of locals know or should 
know their potential strength in this regard. They 
should send up their best to represent them in the 
Representative Assembly in the determination of our 
immediate program and our future policies. 

Will every local county or city or special district 
teachers association affiliate with T. E. A.? Or will 
there be some groups of teachers which will remain aloof 
and, Achilles-like, sulk in their tents or be indifferent 
to the cause for which other valiant groups are fighting? 

Right now, teachers over the country at large are 
confronted with many problems. The solution of many 
of these lies with the teachers themselves. But these 
problems will be solved through close organization—not 
by indifference and lack of organization. So it is in 
Tennessee. Every teacher in this state should be repre- 
sented in the approaching assembly meeting and should 
be interested in and willing to support the work done by 
that body. e 


SOME THINGS FOR THE ASSEMBLY TO DO 

The assembly this year will have a responsible task 
to perform. Its duties will be of three major types. 
First is the matter of adopting a program. Already the 
council has worked out in outline a tentative program 
for submissicn to the assembly. Teachers generally 
should know what this program is and be prepared to 
adopt, amend, or reject it. For the benefit of our read- 
ers, we are again presenting this program: 


Tentative Legislative School Program 

1. That the state finance the minimum program of ele- 
mentary and high school education insofar as teach- 
ers’ salaries are concerned, provided there be no 
restriction of local initiative. 

2. That the minimum length of term shall be eight 
months for elementary schools and nine months for 
high schools. 

3. That the minimum salary for any teacher in Ten- 

nessee must not be less than $60.00 per month, pro- 

vided that, as standards of qualification are raised 
and teachers progress in training and experience, 
the minimum salary shall be increased in direct pro- 
portion to the rise in standards and the increase in 
training and experience. 


4. That all beginning teachers must have completed at 
least two years of training in an approved institution 
of higher learning. 

5. That adequate library facilities be made available for 
all pupils in the public schools of Tennessee. 

6. That the state encourage desirable consolidation of 
schools, necessary and efficient transportation, and 
skilled supervision, through state aid. 

7. That adequate facilities for higher education be pro- 
vided by the state. 

A second matter to determine is ways and means of 
giving publicity to and gaining support of the program 
finally adopted by the assembly. Shall the council be 
clothed with authority to work out the details of the 
methods to be used in publicizing the program and be 
authorized to use all or a part of a stipulated amount 
of the association’s funds for this purpose, or shall the 
assembly undertake to do this? Delegates should be 
giving thought to this matter now and come to the 
meeting prepared to act on it. 

A third task which will confront the assembly is the 
selection of officers for the ensuing year. A president 
and three members of the Administrative Council are 
to be elected. 

Let us beware of the practice which grew up under 
the old constitution with reference to the selection of 
a president. Let us not follow the rotation system, i.e, 
East Tennessee to furnish the president one year, Mid- 
dle Tennessee the next, and West Tennessee the follow- 
ing. Rather let us pick the strongest available person 
in our ranks for president regardless of what section of 
the state he or she may come from or of the type of 
work in which engaged. 

The terms of the following councilmen expire with 
the January meeting of the assembly: 

C. T. Vance, superintendent, Morristown City Schools— 

First District. 

Miss Stella Shryer, principal, Lebanon Elementary 

School—Fourth District. 

J. R. Miles, superintendent, Covington City Schools— 

Eighth District. 

The place of the assembly meeting is the War Memo- 
rial Auditorium. 

The time of the meeting is 7:30 P.M., Friday, Janu- 
ary 10, and 9:00 A.M., Saturday, January 11, 1936. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
Since many teachers are now holding membership im 
T. E. A. for the first time, it may be appropriate to tell 
them through the columns of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
something of the personnel and term of office of the 
council. 
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The Council 


Class of 1936 
President—C. H. Moore, superintendent, Clarksville 
City Schools. 
First District—C. T. Vance, superintendent, Morristown 
City Schools. 
Fourth District—Miss Stella Shryer, principal, Lebanon 
Elementary School. 
Eighth District—J. R. Miles, superintendent, Covington 
City Schools. 
Class of 1937 
Third District—A. L. Rankin, superintendent, Hamilton 
County Schools, Chattanooga. 
Sixth District — A. W. Carroll, principal, Hickman 
County Central High School, Centerville. 
Ninth District—E. C. Ball, acting superintendent, Mem- 
phis City Schools. , 
Class of 1938 


Second District—B. O. Duggan, professor of rural edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee. 

Fifth District—N. L. Carney, superintendent, Montgom- 
ery County Schools, Clarksville. 

Seventh District—D. W. Moody, principal, Huntingdon 
High School, Huntingdon. 


& 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association—The Department of Superintend- 
ence of T. E. A.—will hold its annual meeting at the 
Hermitage Hotel in Nashville on January 9, 10, 1936. 
This association has long been a power in determining 
public education policies in this state. This year it has 
built its program around the seven-point program 
worked out by the council of T. E. A. and by the 
superintendents of the state in conference. 

Though this association is known as an administrative 
association, principals and classroom teachers are al- 
ways invited to attend its meetings and to take part in 
its discussions and deliberations. 


W. P. KING TO ADDRESS REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Mr. W. P. King, executive secretary, the Kentucky 
Education Association, has been secured to address the 
annual meeting of the Representative Assembly of the 
Tennessee Education Association in Nashville on the 
evening of January 10, 1936. Mr. King is known for 
his ability as an organizer of teachers and as a speaker 
on educational problems. He was an official delegate 
from the United States to the World Federation of 
Educational Associations meeting in Oxford, England, 
last August. At that meeting, Mr. King represented 
Rural Education in America. Recently he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the executive committee of the 
International Relations Commission of the N. E. A. 
of the United States. Those of us who know Mr. King 
personally are looking forward to his coming to Ten- 
hessee with pleasure. 


CERTIFICATION OF DELEGATES 


All delegates to the assembly must be elected by the 
members of the local holding membership in T. E. A. A 
person not holding membership in the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association may not sit as a delegate. Delega- 
tions may not be seated in the assembly until the dues 
for the current year shall have been paid by the mem- 
bers to be represented by said delegates. 

As a matter of convenience to all and as a matter of’ 
business procedure, presidents and secretaries of locals 
should forward to the state secretary, 601-2 Cotton 
States Building, Nashville, official certificates of dele- 
gates. This will enable the state office to issue dele- 
gates’ cards and deliver the same by mail in advance 
of the meeting. Local officials are urged to attend to 
this matter promptly. 

a 


COMING EVENTS 

*January 9-10, 1936—Tennessee Public School Offi- 
cers Association, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville. 

*January 10-11, 1936—Third annual meeting Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, War Memorial Building Auditorium, Nashville. 

*February 22-27, 1936—Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

*April 1, 2, 3, 4, 1936—Western Arts and Southeast- 
ern Arts Associations, Nashville. 

*April 7-8, 1936— Tennessee College Association, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

*April 9, 10, 11, 1936—Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion’s Seventy-First Annual Meeting, Nashville. 

*June 27-July 2, 1936—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Portland, ‘Oregon. 


LET US LISTEN TO EDUCATION 

I AM EDUCATION. I bear the torch that enlight- 
ens the world, fires the imagination of man, feeds the 
flame of genius. I give wings to dreams and might to 
hand and brain. 

From out the deep shadows of the past I come, wear- 
ing the scars of struggle and the stripes of toil, but 
bearing in triumph the wisdom of all ages. Man, be- 
cause of me, holds dominion over earth, air, and sea; it 
is for him I leash the lightning, plumb the deep, and 
shackle the ether. 

I am the parent of progress, creator of culture, molder 
of destiny. Philosophy, science, and art are the works 
of my hand. I banish ignorance, discourage vice, dis- 
arm anarchy. 

Thus have I become freedom’s citadel, the arm of 
democracy, the hope of youth, the pride of adolescence, 
the joy of age. Fortunate the nations and happy the 
homes that welcome me. 

The school is my workshop; here I stir ambitions, 
stimulate ideals, forge the keys that open the door to 
opportunity. I am the source of inspiration; the aid 
of aspiration. I am irresistible power.—Better Schools 
League. 
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The Elementary Teacher Talks 


HE ELEMENTARY school 

teachers of Davidson County 

are working to improve their 
teaching of reading. They have 
organized for this purpose. They 
have agreed to tell the other ele- 
mentary teachers of Tennessee what 
they think about ways and means of 
teaching reading. They will center 
their comment around four aspects 
of the problem: Grouping, Introduc- 
ing Reading Lessons, Teaching Chil- 


dren to Think, and Dramatizing 
Stories. They are presenting in the 
current issue of THE TENNESSEE 


TEACHER their notions regarding the 
grouping of children for instruction 
in reading. The other phases will 
be treated in order in succeeding 
issues.—Editor. 


Part | 


Grouping Children for the Teaching 
of Reading 
A. In the First and Second Grades: 

The method of mass instruction 
commonly in use in the schools of 
today has long been recognized as 
having serious disadvantages. In 
schools organized as they are today 
on the class or grade basis, all the 
individuals within the group are held 
to the same level of achievement. 
The brighter pupils in consequence 
waste much time, while the slow pu- 
pils are forced to proceed at too fast 
a pace, resulting in a large percent- 
age of repeaters. The obvious ideal 
solution would be true individual in- 
struction. Since this may not be, 
the next best thing is an elastic sys- 
tem of grouping children for reading 
instruction. The mere grouping of 
children according to ability will not 
do. Such groups when formed 
rapidly become meaningless, because 
individuals within a given group will 
soon differ more than the groups will 
differ one from another. 

McKee says that children vary 
widely in at least four respects: (1) 
ability to read, (2) acquisition of 
background essential to effective 
comprehension, (3) acquisition of 
language abilities fundamental to 
reading, and (4) ability to learn. 

A few pupils enter the first grade 
with a rich experiential background, 
with a desire to read, with some 


training in thinking through prob- 
lem-solving situations—all of which 
have gone far in preparing them for 
reading. Usually these children 
come from good homes or good kin- 
dergartens where they are confront- 
ed with sensible responsibilities and 
where they are encouraged in vari- 
ous ways to read. Children having 
beer: denied such preparatory back- 
grounds will lack experience and 
training essential to beginning read- 
ing. 

Some children will enter the first 
grade already possessing those lan- 
guage abilities essential to the first 
lessons in reading. They will have 
learned how to use simple sentences 
and will have acquired a relatively 
wide speaking vocabulary. 

First and second grade children 
will vary widely in intelligence or 
capacity to learn. This being true 
the proper program will call for at 
least four groups: 

(1) Pupils who have had 
training in reading. 

(2) Pupils adequately prepared for 
first reading lessons. 

(3) Pupils not adequately prepared 
for reading. 

(4) Pupils repeating the grade. 

There are at least two general 
propositions to be considered in re- 
lation to pupil grouping. The first 
refers to the transfer of a pupil from 
one group to another. It is clear that 
pupils placed in a given group be- 
cause of common difficulties or a 
similar degree of achievement do not 
stay together. Some pupils over- 
come difficulties more quickly than 
others and likewise achieve more in 
a given time. Changes should be 
made in the grouping according to 
the development of the pupils within 
the group. By all means, these 
groups should be very flexible, and 
individuals should be allowed to move 
from a slow to a more rapidly mov- 
ing group as conditions warrant. 

The second proposition has to do 
with individual instruction. It should 
be recognized clearly that all group- 
ing takes place in terms of gross 
achievements or difficulties. Such 
grouping does not remove the exist- 
ence of individual differences with- 


some 


in each group. Among the pupils 
who have started to read there will 
be wide variations in terms of read- 
ing abilities acquired. Within the 
group of pupils unprepared for read- 
ing there will be wide variations in 
terms of specific types of preparatory 
instruction needed. This means that 
not only is it important that groups 
be formed wherever possible, but in 
addition, the teacher must study the 
needs and difficulties of each child 
within the group and see that pro- 
vision is made for appropriate in- 
dividual instruction. 

If it is important that group and 
individual needs and difficulties be 
determined and treated appropriate- 
ly, one must know how such needs 
and difficulties may be discovered. 
Perhaps the best means for determin- 
ing the child’s experience, his ability 
to work through problem-solving 
situations, his language ability and 
the like, lies in providing opportuni- 
ties for appropriate activities to be 
carried on. Close observation of the 
child’s conduct during such work 
should go far in providing the teach- 
er with information relative to his 
needs and difficulties. 

The best means of obtaining in- 
formation relative to the child’s ca- 
pacity to learn is the valid and re- 
liable intelligence test. McKee thinks 
the most truthful is the Stanford re- 
the Simon-Binet Intelli- 
gence Test. 

Wide variations exist in the second 
grade in terms of such important 
items as ability to read simple pas- 
sages with meaning, mastery of sight 
vocabulary, and the ability to analyze 
words. Problems to be considered 
are much the same as in the first 
grade. In all grouping the first job 
is to determine the reading achieve- 
ments of pupils entering the grade. 
In order to do this there are three 
types of tests to be administered: 
(1) Tests of the ability to compre- 

hend what is read. 
(2) Tests of rate of silent reading. 
(3) Tests of the rate and accuracy 
of oral reading. 

The second job lies in the forming 
of groups on the basis of these test 
results. Several items must be kept 
in mind in reference to all group- 
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ing. The tests are quite general in 
character and frequently do not ex- 
pose many real difficulties. Informal 
tests must be given to locate specific 
deficiencies. Every teacher will need 
to diagnose each pupil’s reading diffi- 
culties as an individual problem and 
provide suitable training. All group- 
ing is merely a preliminary gesture. 
Because of the great range of inter- 
est, abilities, and needs of children 
on entering the second grade, one 
should make a temporary classifica- 
tion of children as early as possible. 
Standard and informal tests as well 
as intelligence tests should be given. 
While the value of tests for certain 
purposes is unquestioned, nothing 
yet devised can take the place of the 
information about children which 
one can secure as he watches them 
at work or play. Constant grouping 
will be necessary. Until children get 
used to their new surroundings it is 
often unwise to let them know the 
results of the tests. These are for 
the teacher’s use. 

One must choose those plans and 
devices that bring results. It is prac- 
tically impossible to take ready-made 
methods designed by somebody else 
and apply them successfully without 
modification —EpITH GrIMEs, Pri- 
mary Teacher, Davidson County. 

B. In the Third and Fourth Grades: 

The traditional reading recitations, 
in which whole classes were required 
to keep the place and listen while pu- 
pils read orally in turn, have become 
inadequate procedures in our schools. 
Instead it has become the duty of 
the school to create within the child 
a sense of the importance of reading 
through “purposeful activities” and 
to provide for the development of 
habits which will insure ‘“‘varied, dis- 
criminating, and continuous” reading 
throughout life. But to do this ex- 
perience has taught that it is neces- 
sary to divide the children into 
groups for individual teaching, to 
diagnose pupil difficulties, and to do 
remedial teaching. 

In the consideration of these pro- 
cedures the following questions may 
arise: How may the teacher meet the 
problem of individual differences? 
What and how does she teach? How 
May a teacher group her class? What 
are proper bases for grouping? How 
may the teacher get time to help the 
poor reader? 


A brief description of the group- 
ing of reading classes in two situa- 
tions is our attempt to answer the 
above questions. The first experi- 
ence was in a rural school with 
grades three, four, and five in the 
room. The children were divided 
according to ability by using informal 
tests and the teacher’s judgment. 
This grouping was done regardless 
of the grade of the child. In some 
cases a fifth grade pupil read third 
grade material and vice versa. Al- 
though reading material in this school 
was very limited, each child was, as 
far as possible, provided with ma- 
terial suited to his individual needs. 

Each group had a leader who was 
satisfactorily qualified. This leader 
assisted with word difficulties and 
watched for poor reading habits. The 
teacher passed from group to group 
giving assistance, checking the inter- 
est and attention of the children, ob- 
serving their habits, and studying 
individual children. Frequently the 
teacher took a group having some 
special difficulty. This group some- 
times includes two or three children. 

This period of silent group read- 
ing was partly used as a preparatory 
period for oral reading. Sometimes 
it was a recreatory period in which 
the children read for pleasure. Oc- 
casionally there was oral reading 
within the group. A joint meeting 
of all groups provided the audience 
situation. At this time a group 
selected a story to read, or the leader 
chose certain members of his group 
to read. One outgrowth of this plan 
was the formation of a Reading 
Club, which had regular weekly 
meetings. 

The second experience in pupil 
grouping, previously referred to, 
was in a suburban school. In order 
to place the children in proper 
groups, informal tests were given, 
profile charts showing graphically 
the results of standard tests given in 
the previous grade were examined, 
and diagnosis of difficulties was 
made. Classifying pupils as slow, 
careless, unable to comprehend, un- 
able to recognize words readily are 
only judgments. In order to make a 
more definite discrimination a chart 
for recording reading habits was 
found useful and did not interfere 
with the work. A similar chart may 
be found in the Teacher’s Guide to 


Child Development published by the 
California Curriculum Commission. 

The class of forty-one was divided 
into five groups. They sat on news- 
papers on the floor in different parts 
of the room. Reading in groups was 
done two days a week. Most of the 
reading done in this period was silent 
with a capable leader assisting. How-- 
ever, if the group needed oral read- 
ing it was provided for. Sometimes 
definite problems to be worked out 
were given. Sometimes one group 
read at the library table since it was 
impossible for the entire class to 
participate in this because of the lack 
of material. Following this prepara- 
tory or recreatory period the groups 
came together for conference. The 
leaders reported on work accom- 
plished and made suggestions for 
possible improvement. Either a 
group or an individual read some- 
thing they had found particularly in- 
teresting. Or they might tell some- 
thing about the selection read. In 
some way a checkup on each child 
was made at this time. 

The teacher’s part in this experi- 
ence varied according to the purpose 
of grouping. On some days the 
teacher acted as an “expert observ- 
er,” recording or checking on habits 
of work. If a child did not apply 
himself, he was shifted to another 
group until the right place for him 
was found. The teacher acted some- 
times as a helper and guide. She 
worked with groups or with indi- 
viduals as conditions seemed to de- 
mand. Flexible grouping was found 
to be an advantage. No one plan 
was followed continuously. 

It is the duty of every teacher to 
become skilled in remedying and 
diagnosing difficulties. She must 
know that reading failures are not 
due necessarily to inadequate teach- 
ing on the part of former teachers, 
nor to unwillingness or laziness on 
the part of the pupil. She must ac- 
cept the situation as a natural one 
which classroom teachers everywhere 
are facing. The grouping of pupils 
for instruction in reading has enabled 
me to do a better job. The plan is 
passed on to others in the hope that 
it, or a modification of it, may prove 
of benefit to them in their work.— 
Rusy M. Ports, Schwab School, 
Davidson County. 
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To the Teachers of Tennessee: 

The wish foremost in our minds, 
as we enter the-new year, is to ex- 
tend to each other the season’s greet- 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Watrter D. Cocxinc, Commissioner 


TENNESSEE 
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sible for school administrators and 
teachers to rate elementary schools 
as accurately as our high schools are 
rated. 

Last year we added more than one 


nates 





ings and to renew those pledges of . 
cooperation and friendship which ~*~ 
have contributed to both the pleasure and efficiency of 
our work during the past year. As commissioner of 
education, I wish to extend to you my appreciation of 
your loyalty, your cooperation, and your efficiency dur- 
ing the past year. 

As we look back over the year of 1935 we are im- 
pressed by the unmistakable progress which has been 
made in Tennessee schools, in spite of the fact that our 
social, economic, and financial system is still beset by 
serious problems of the depression. There are available 
facts on educational activities in all parts of the state 
which prove that our teachers and our schools are mov- 
ing steadily forward and are regaining some of the 
ground which was temporarily lost during the more 
critical years of the depression period. 

Elementary Schools —We find that last year the num- 
ber of one-room, one-teacher schools decreased by ap- 
proximately one hundred ; that the two-room schools in- 
creased by twenty; and that the three-or-more teacher 
schools increased by sixty-seven. This is most encour- 
aging. It shows that we are making progress toward 
the replacement of the one-teacher type of school 
through the establishment of larger school centers, which 
are better equipped to meet the educational needs of 
our state. 

There was an appreciable increase last year in the 
number of children who completed the eighth grade of 
our elementary schools. In 1933-34 some 31,312 chil- 
dren completed the eighth grade, while in 1934-35 this 
number increased to 33,031. 

One significant improvement in our county educa- 
tional system is the increase in elementary school super- 
visors which has taken place during recent months. 
Several counties have recently employed supervisors, 
and others are planning to do so in the immediate future. 

Children in many communities do not have the neces- 
sary textbooks and school supplies, and, in spite of the 
public and private relief work, numbers of them are 
suffering from malnutrition and insufficient clothing. 
The effort which both public and private agencies are 
making to keep children in school is highly commendable 
and deserves the highest praise. 

For more than two years the Elementary Division of 
the State Department of Education has been engaged 
in working out a system for the standardization of our 
elementary schools. Much progress in this work has 
been made during the past year. It should soon be pos- 
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hundred pupil transportation vehicles 
to the previous year’s total. Every effort has been made 
by the State Department of Education to assist local 
authorities in meeting the necessary requirements in re- 
gard to the safety of vehicles in which our children are 
carried from home to school. 

High Schools. — The major problem of our high 
schools, during these depression years, has been that 
of meeting the needs of an increased number of boys 
and girls who could not find employment. In spite of 
the fact that decreased appropriations have resulted in 
the employment of fewer teachers, more congested class- 
rooms, less equipment and lessened efficiency, our high 
schools have struggled valiantly to serve the needs of 
the young people who have applied to them for instruc- 
tion and guidance. 

We have witnessed a strenuous effort on the part of 
our high school teachers, principals, and school officials 
to maintain satisfactory standards and to improve their 
equipment as rapidly as financial conditions would per- 
mit. The results of their labor are definitely visible in 
the reports on work done during the 1934-35 school 
year, but in the coming months we may hope to see even 
greater evidences of the courageous effort of school 
people in all parts of the state. 

School Buildings—Among other encouraging facts, 
we find as we review the accomplishments of the past 
year that 136 new school buildings have been erected. 
During the previous school year, 1933-34, only sixty- 
three new buildings were constructed. In addition to 
these new buildings, much repair work has been done 
on existing school plants and, through the setting up of 
federal relief projects, many school grounds have been 
greatly improved and beautified. 


The New Year 

But what of the coming year? Broadly speaking, our 
aim for the coming year should be the improvement of 
our school system at every level, from the first grade 
through our institutions of higher learning. It should 
mean that school people should resolve that our edu- 
cational system shall not stand still. The quality of our 
teaching must continue to improve; adequate financial 
support must be obtained; the public must be aroused 
to the fact that failure to go forward now means that 
our schools cannot avoid going backward. The teaching 
profession must be willing to impose upon itself stand- 
ards of training which will guarantee the public the 
fullest possible return for the money expended. 
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A New Deal for the Child 


S PARENTS and teachers we 
A= concerned with those 
matters relating to children 
everywhere. As a group we are 


MRS. EUGENE HERRIN 


Recording Secretary 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Johnson City 


will result in the proper re-educa- 
tion of the adult, and bring about a 
real understanding of the problems 
of child education. 





child-centered. We desire for all 
children a plane of living where the 
eternal verities—beauty, truth and goodness—are their 
daily sustenance. We desire that all children develop 
a right and fine attitude toward living, and with it 
achieve a goal of happy living. One enlightened gen- 
eration could bring the millennium for childhood! 

This brings us to a basic difficulty. Almost every 
parent has the best intentions and all good resolutions 
to bring up the child in the way he should go. As 
parents we wish to do the right thing, and we do the 
wrong thing chiefly through ignorance. In retrospect 
we are often appalled at our mistakes. We are many 
times frankly puzzled that our children do not go in 
the proper direction or fail to fit into the pattern we 
have cut out for them. Again and again the con- 
scientious parent resolves to see to it that his child does 
not deviate from the plan which he has made for him. 
But all too frequently he finds that in practice none of 
his theories. correspond to the child’s behavior. 

It is common to find parents with no particular train- 
ing or special education for parenthood. The mother 
and father seem to feel that the mere fact of their be- 
coming parents fits them for the greatest responsibility 
entrusted to the human race. Of course, many parents 
avail themselves of practical helps for parents—books, 
magazines, clubs—and attempt to further their educa- 
tion in parenthood. Unfortunately many more never 
suspect their inadequacy and blithely blunder along. 
Now and then parents awake to find that the most 
precious years in the lives of their children have al- 
ready passed and that they must now attempt to remedy 
conditions of behavior which might have been pre- 
vented had they but been trained properly for parent- 
hood. 

There is a great need for adult education, particu- 
larly for enlightenment as to the paramount importance 
of the pre-school years of the child. In any scheme 
of child training the background of the parents is of 
first consideration. We call this “the age of the child,” 
yet we fail to make adequate preparation for his enter- 
ing into his heritage. 

If the parent fails in this task of understanding and 
directing the child it is to the school and the teacher 
that he must turn for correction. The school of the 
future must have teachers who are able to recognize 
symptoms of error and who know how to make the 
best possible correction of mistakes already made in 
the child’s development. Only the earnest desire and 
cooperative effort of parent and teacher to understand 
the child will enable them to lead him naturally to his 
highest development and to overcome discouragements 
incident to the task. Only an intelligent and sympathetic 
application of the laws governing child development 


x... 
ae 


soo it seems to be generally agreed 

that the most important thing (in . 
the large) a parent may do for his child is to cultivate 
a right moral and social feeling. The quality and na- 
ture of the environment in which the child moves 
largely determine his adjustment to a world where the 
fact of communal existence necessitates a love for 
one’s fellows. 

We are so careless as parents. “Impressions which 
grown-ups might consider unimportant or common- 
place may have an enormous influence on the child’s 
soul and entirely shape his impression of the world in 
which he lives.” The complexities of our daily life do 
make the proper environment and development of the 
child very difficult. Yet the responsibility of the par- 
ent for the result remains. Pestalozzi held that the 
mother, the child’s early ideal, largely determined the 
child’s future attitudes toward human relationships, 
toward the world about him, and shaped his subse- 
quent behavior. Can any mother realize this and fail 
to strive for the best possible relationships? 

If children are to make proper social adjustments, 
parents must provide for them appropriate home re- 
lationships. Parents must engender and foster in their 
children an adequate sense of freedom and a proper 
degree of security if they are to approach maturity 
with that fine attitude toward life and with that re- 
gard for our social institutions which make for per- 
sonal happiness and general social welfare. But for 
parents to do this they must themselves, somewhere 
along the line, have proper training for parenthood. 

Most parents are neither good teachers nor good 
psychologists. They need to be both. They must ever 
make new adjustments themselves to their own chang- 
ing world. They can’t aid their children much in the 
making of proper social and economic adjustments to 
an environment to which they themselves are mal- 
adjusted. Ali too often parents, as adults, are still 
making use of the prejudices and fallacies of their 
own childhood. 

Parents who hold for themselves a joyous accept- 
ance of life, who direct their children wisely, who teach 
their sons and daughters restraint without too much 
restriction, who give their children through appropriate 
experiences in the home a proper sense of values— 
parents who do these things for their children give to 
them much more than material wealth. 

How great the need for good parents and teachers 
also good and wise! ° 
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Vocational Guidance—The Pupil and the Community 


HOOSING the right vocation 
and pursuing it successfully 
is vital to the individual and 

the community. Being in the right 
place is conducive to good health 
and results in fewer mental break- 
downs as Dr. Meninger says in his 
book, “The Human Mind.” The .. 


March 30, 1934.) 


MINNIE A. VAVRA 
Vocational Counselor 
Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 
{EDITOR’S NOTE.—This paper was read by 


Miss Vavra before the Commercial Section 
of the Tennessee State Teachers Association, 


people. In others, manipulative 
skill is dominant. Some office work 
is monotonous in nature because it 
is made up of a series of limited 
movements frequently repeated, 
such as folding circulars, and the 
demands made upon the mental 
activities of the individual could 





conflict that goes on inside an in- : 
dividual who is not in harmony with his environment 
surely and inevitably wears him out. 

For example, a classmate of mine, upon graduation 
from the university, secured a position teaching in a 
small town high school. She was an honor student, 
conscientious, willing to work, and anxious to make 
good. But she was simply not fitted to handle pupils 
of high school age. She did not understand them. 
Herself an only child of a widowed mother, she had 
no experience to help her. Herself a true scholar 
living largely in the realm of books, she was a foreign- 
er in that classroom. Her background, her outlook, 
her very language, with its exceptional vocabulary, were 
strange to them. In truth she did not understand her 
pupils and they did not understand her. At the end 
of the year, she was on the verge of a breakdown. 
Those of us who knew her well urged her to try to 
get into university work. In spite of severe financial 
difficulties, she went to the university to work for her 
master’s degree. That year the excellence of her work 
attracted the attention of the head of that department 
who gave her a position as research assistant." She 
not only made good in her new work but she has 
earned her doctor’s degree, written a book, and 
achieved recognition in her field. I saw her last sum- 
mer and she was just fine, very happy and enthusiastic 
about her work. While I have not exaggerated this 
case in the least, I will admit that it was extreme. 
Most misfits are not so glaringly evident. If they 
were, they would probably be remedied. 

In the business world there are many men and 
women who work along day after day turning out 
the product of their efforts. They get by after a 
fashion. But the vital spark is lacking. According 
to the findings of psychology, one can do his best when 
the sensation of pleasure prevails. We like to do what 
we can do well and, conversely, we do well the things 
we like. For instance, a person in the right place will 
turn out not only a greater quantity but a better 
quality. Every teacher of shorthand and typewriting 
here knows that the pupils who do the best work also 
turn out the largest quantity of mailable matter with 
ease. When an individual discovers an outlet for his 
strong points, he is like the miner who has found the 
main vein that becomes richer as it is developed. In 
both cases the world receives the benefit of the de- 
velopment. Placing the right man in the right place 
is the aim of every thinking employer. 

All jobs do not have the same requirements. In 
some, emphasis is placed on the ability to handle 





well be satisfied by a child. 

Mr. Barnhart gave the illustration of a girl with the 
mentality of a nine-year-old kept busy with some sim- 
ple card work. She was a cheerful, pleasant girl that 
fulfilled the age requirements of the State Employ- 
ment Laws, and performed a needed service well. In 
fact her very limitations were advantageous. Where 
a person with a greater mental alertness would chafe 
under such monotony, she was perfectly contented. 
Similarly a certain bookkeeper who was decidedly 
“hard of hearing” could do efficient work in a room 
filled with noise which made his predecessor “wild.” 

Some employers realize the varied needs of their 
various positions. They know that for some tasks 
a short girl does not tire as easily as a tall one. Mes- 
senger jobs are more readily done and with less fatigue 
by a light, active person than by a slow, heavy one. 
The office workers in a concern that manufactures 
cosmetics include a beautiful, clear skin as a require- 
ment for all its workers. An establishment dealing 
in women’s coats and dresses may desire its sten- 
ographers to “pinch hit” in modeling clothes in emer- 
gencies and hence hires girls who can fulfill such re- 
quirements. The needs of the business world are 
varied. No two offices are alike. The working en- 
vironments of human beings are as different as those of 
the plants of the earth. Given the right kind of soil 
and the desired amounts of sun and rain, each species 
grows and expands to its fullest extent. When trans- 
planted to different conditions the plant may diminish 
in size or die. The cactus prefers the desert, the bull- 
rush the swamp. Each plant has its peculiar needs 
and responds with its particular charms or utility. 
The students in our agricultural departments strive 
to satisfy society’s needs for food, clothing, and 
shelter by learning the possibilities of each plant and 
placing it in its desired habitat. Similarly, the voca- 
tional counselor strives to satisfy the world’s need for 
workers by studying the possibilities of each individual 
and placing him in the environment that is best for 
him. 

St. Louis has a definite organization for studying 
the individual pupil and placing him. In each high 
school are counselors. In our high school one of the 
men teaching in the Manual Training Department acts 
as counselor for the boys. I work in the Commercial 
Department and act as counselor for the girls. I have 
a desk in our emergency room. There I fill out a Vo- 
cational Counseling Summary Card for each of our 
girl graduates or drop-outs. During the depression 
there have been very few girls leaving school before 
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the end of their four-year high school course. Hence 
most of my work at present is with the seniors. 

Perhaps I should explain here that the counseling 
of the pupils below their senior year is done by their 
teacher advisors. Each of 70 teachers has a group of 
about 35 pupils to study and observe all through their 
high school career. They make personal contacts with 
the parents, arrange the program for each term, and 
make sure that all diploma requirements, particularly 
as to majors and minors, are met. 

In the senior year, I have a personal interview with 
each girl. In preparation for this interview I secure 
from the cumulative record card in the office the offi- 
cial date of birth, intelligence quotient, and personal 
characteristics. These characteristics include the 
marks of the teachers in each of the 40 to 50 classes 
that make up the girl’s high school career. Each girl 
is rated average, above average, or below average as 
to: (1) Trustworthiness, -(2) Application, (3) Co- 
operation, (4) Leadership, (5) Physical Condition, 
(6) Punctuality, and (7) Personality. 

Then in the personal interview I secure additional 
information as to her interests, hobbies, and extra- 
curricular activities; her home conditions and her 
plans for the time immediately following graduation 
from high school. The size of the family and the 
occupation of the father or mother are valuable in 
understanding the financial conditions. The usual 
plans after graduation lead to college, vocational school 
ora job. If getting a job is the next step, additional 
information as to type of position desired, reasons for 
choice, outstanding ability, marketable skills and 
amount and character of experience are recorded on 
the card. 

If the girl has made plans that seem to be in tune 
with her abilities, she is sent on her way with good 
wishes for her future success. If she is undecided 
as to what to do next, the interview is extended. Her 
attention is called to her strong points and various 
vocational possibilities are pointed out. Sometimes she 
is sent to the Hadley Vocational School for additional 
or specialized training. At the present time many of 
our graduates, unable to secure employment soon after 
graduation, are enrolling at the Hadley Vocational 
School. Stenographers are increasing their speed in 
both shorthand and typewriting by additional training. 
Bookkeeping students are adding to their marketable 
skills the efficient operation of bookkeeping machines. 
These machines are too expensive to be placed in each 
high school and hence are centralized at the Hadley 
Vocational School. Pupils with a thorough grounding 
in bookkeeping as taught in the high schools make 
intelligent, understanding operators. There are many 
other machines like comptometers, dictaphones, and 
various duplicating devices available. Then again she 
may be advised where to go for additional reliable in- 
formation. 

The real decision must be made by the girl or her 
parents. As Wm. Proctor in his book, “Education and 
Vocational Guidance,” says, “Guidance does not as- 
sume prophetic insight on the part of the counselor 
and, further, that it is not the arbitrary forcing of a 
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young life along supposedly predestined ways.” How- 
ever, with the girl’s attention directed to her poten- 
tialities for success and supplied with needed informa- 
tion, she and her parents are better able to make a 
wise or at least a reasonably wise decision. Parents 
often bring their questions and problems to me at 
the meeting of the Parent-Teachers Association and 
together we discuss them, again making use of the 
indications presented by the facts that appear on the 
record card. 

The actual work of placement is done by Miss 
Fletcher in the central office in the Board of Educa- 
tion building. She has on file the Vocational Counsel- 
ing Summary Record cards of each graduate from 
each of the high schools. These are filed in two main 
groups, the active made up of those who desire work 
now, and the inactive for those who may wish work 
later. The active file is consulted every time a call 
comes from an employer for a worker. 

The specific requirements expressed by the em- 
ployer are matched with the qualifications of the appli- 
cants. Then the two or three young people who can 
meet these requirements or who come closest to meet- 
ing them are sent to the employer for a personal inter- 
view. This service is free to the employer and to the 
applicant. For the employer it saves time and money 
that would otherwise be spent in advertising and inter- 
viewing the heterogeneous mobs that usually respond. 
It gives him quick service, and complete and truthful 
facts upon which he can absolutely rely. To the ap- 
plicants it gives a service of valuable guidance in find- 
ing the right place for the full development of their 
ability and the happiness that is found in doing con- 
genial work. 

I have outlined above how vocational guidance work 
is done in a large city like St. Louis. In a smaller 
place similar work can be done. As I see it, the personal 
centact and first-hand information that is easier to 
secure in a smaller place is decidedly advantageous 
for such vocational guidance. Even more can be done 
and in fact has been done in some places. 

In Carmel, New York, an interesting plan has been 
set up. An excellent detailed report of it is given in 
the article, “This Town Has Just Become a Father,” 
by Webb Waldron, that appeared in the November, 
1933, issue of “The American Magazine.” 
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Some idea of this plan may be gained from the fol- 
lowing quotations, “Acting as a community it has taken 
upon itself the responsibility of fathering up-growing 
boys and girls who eventually will leave its homes and 
schools to find their places in the world. Intelligently 
and scientifically it has set out to arrange things so 
that these bright youngsters won’t be found idling time 
away or drudging as misfits in jobs that have no re- 
lation to their ability.” And a little further on in the 
same article, “Why not pick out a trade or profession 
or an activity in the town that seems to fit each young- 
ster’s aptitudes, give him the chance to go out and 
work at it—as a sort of apprentice without pay—for 
a certain number of school-day hours each week, and 
give him school credit for it, according to the earnest- 
ness of his endeavor? Let him pick up some practical 
experience and find out something about himself.” 
And in a special comment the author states, “Banker, 
grocer, doctor, blacksmith—they open their doors to 
boys and girls of Carmel’s school and give them a 
chance to try their wings. Is your community giving its 
youth a break like this?” 

In this same issue there is a valuable article, “How 
to Go After a Job,” by Roger W. Babson, the noted 
statistician. He divides all jobs into four groups, 
merchandising, manufacturing, professional and agri- 
cultural, and then gives questions which will help de- 
termine the field which is best for a given individual. 

While the placement officer, the vocational counselor, 
the parents, the employer, and the town fathers all 
have a part in vocational guidance much can also be 
done by the various teachers. In fact much good 
guidance has always been done by the teachers who 
were truly interested in their pupils. The commercial 
teachers, so close to both the pupils and business, have 
excellent opportunities for effective guidance. Short- 
hand and typewriting teachers can take an active part 
in this work particularly in setting up essentials in 
entrance requirements for their classes. These should 
include the following physical qualifications: (1) 
normal eyesight, (2) normal hearing and (3) normal 
muscular control in the fingers. Second comes the 
pupil’s ability to handle words. A pupil conspicuously 
poor in English, particularly in the meaning, use, and 
spelling of words, is not likely to be successful in 
shorthand. Since tests have shown that the higher 
the I. Q. the greater are the chances for success in 
shorthand, the I. Q. might be included. However, 
there have been exceptions and hence the I. Q. should 
be used merely as an indication, merely as one factor 
to be checked for reliability by such facts as grades 
received in high school subjects like English. 

The importance of personality is well known to 
every teacher. The possibilities presented to the 
teacher for emphasizing good traits and minimizing or 
eliminating undesirable ones are very great.. For this 
the teacher’s knowledge, preparation, experience, and 
personality—in fact all that the commercial teacher is 
and does—will in some measure influence the pupils. 
Occasional heart to heart talks to the class or to indi- 
viduals by the teacher will do much to guide the 
pupils along the right path. 
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Report of the Louisville Meeting of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


HE FORTIETH ANNUAL R. R. VANCE His subject was “Secondary School 
meeting of the Association of High School Supervisor Curriculum Revision for Changing 
Colleges and Secondary Nashville ‘Conditions.” Mr. Parker discussed at 
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Schools of the Southern Association ~* 

was held at Louisville, Kentucky, December 2-6. The 
central theme of this year’s meeting was “Education in 
the South for Changing Conditions in the National Re- 
covery.” This theme was evident in all the principal 
addresses given during the entire week. 

On Monday, December 2, the Central Reviewing 
Committee for Secondary Schools met and canvassed 
the applications of all high schools seeking Southern 
Association membership for 1935-36. In all, 1,156 high 
schools were received into membership this year. Of 
these, ninety-two are from Tennessee. East Nashville 
High School, Nashville; Norris High School, Norris; 
Tennessee Industrial School, Nashville ; Middleton High 
School, Middleton; and Isaac Litton High School, 
Madison, were approved as new schools. 

One of the most significant actions taken by the Re- 
viewing Committee was the dropping of forty-seven 
North Carolina schools from Southern Association 
membership. These schools were dropped because of 
their consistent failure to maintain a session of more 
than 160 days, or eight months. 

Some of the high points of the Secondary Commis- 
sion meetings were as follows: 

First, an address by Dr. W. C. Eells, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University. His subject was 
“Progress Report on National Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards.” Dr. Eells is special co- 
ordinator of this study. He made the following criti- 
cisms of our present secondary school standards: (1) 
There is a tendency to regard the letter rather than the 
spirit in applying and administering standards; (2) 
There is a distinct tendency to be too rigid in the en- 
forcement of standards; (3) Once a standard has been 
attained, there is a tendency for an institution to stop 
growing; (4) Modern standards fail to take account 
of modern viewpoints, that is, those viewpoints con- 
cerning the pupil himself and concerning his guidance; 
(5) Many of our standards tend to be academic rather 
than comprehensive in nature. 

Summarizing, therefore, Dr. Eells declared that in 
the administration of any system of standards the pupil 
should be considered first, the teaching staff should be 
considered second, the school plant should be considered 
third, the educational process should be considered 
fourth, and administration should be considered fifth. 

Second, an address by O. C. Carmichael, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Vanderbilt University. His subject 
was “Objectives in Modern Education Under Changing 
Conditions in the South.” He emphasized the fact that 
modern education has been adjusting itself to changing 
conditions in the South. . 

Third, an address by J. C. Parker, Curriculum Direc- 
tor, Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth; Texas. 


*- length the following concepts of the: 
curriculum: (1) The religious concept; (2) The knowl- 
edge-as-power concept ; (3) The discipline concept ; (4) 
The psychological concept (study the child first, and pre- 
scribe afterward); (5) The psychological-social con- 
cept, according to which the curriculum must consist of 
typical life experiences. 

Mr. Parker defined the curriculum as consisting of 
those experiences which children have in school under 
the guidance of teachers. 

Fourth, an address by Col. C. R. Endsley, Superin- 
tendent of the Tennessee Military Institute, Sweet- 
water, Tennessee. His subject was “Private Secondary 
School Standards for Changing Conditions.” In this 
paper Col. Endsley argued for the subjective standard 
as against the objective standard, and very forcibly 
pointed out that schools with adequately trained teachers 
as far as degrees and numbers of hours of professional 
training are concerned may still be poor schools, and 
that schools which do not meet all the technical require- 
ments of an accrediting agency may still be good schools 
if the quality of their work is taken into consideration 
and made the paramount basis for judging efficiency. 

Fifth, an address by J. L. B. Buck, State Supervisor 
of Secondary Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia. His subject was “Small 
High Schools.” Particular emphasis was given to the 
organization and administration of the library in a small 
high school. 

Sixth, an address by J. B. Edmondson, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. His 
subject was “Some Needed Changes in Secondary Edu- 
cation.” These needed changes may be summarized as 
follows. (1) There is a need for a workable philosophy 
of American secondary education; (2) There is a need 
for eliminating the definition of high school work in 
terms of college preparatory units; (3) There is a need 
for a changed point of view with reference to classroom 
instruction. In every school there should be two marks, 
one in scholarship and one in citizenship, and the latter 
should be the more important mark; (4) There is a need 
for a changing point of view with reference to the 
economic values of education. We should emphasize 
more and more the moral, spiritual, and-cultural values 
of education; (5) There is a need for the modification 
of those requirements which make all students carry 
four units in high school. Certain students may better 
carry three units than four; (6) There is a need for 
the modification of those policies which require that 
all students finish high school with their classes; (7) 
There is a need for inventories of weak and strong 
points of pupils; (8) There is a need for eliminating 
the emphasis which we have been placing on the im- 
portance of students’ taking college preparatory sub- 
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jects; (9) There is a need for emphasis of the fact that 
teachers are teaching boys and girls and not subject 
matter. 

Seventh, an address by W. E. Givens, Secretary of 
the National Education Association. His subject was 
“The Duties and Responsibilities of Educators in 1936.” 
The principal points brought out by Mr. Givens may be 
summarized as follows: (1) We must keep an open 
educational door to our boys and girls during the year 
1936; (2) We must maintain the integrity of education 
at all costs; (3) We must definitely establish as the 
purpose of education the developing of individuals and 
the creating of intelligent citizens; (4) We must re- 
evaluate our jobs with reference to such items as con- 
tent, method, etc.; (5) We must engage in a scientific 
study of human relationships; (6) We must learn to 
distinguish between propaganda and facts, and we must 
teach our public school constituency to distinguish be- 
tween propaganda and facts; (7) We must set up the 
ideals of character and service to humanity as opposed 
to the ideals of wealth, fame, and power; (8) We must 
teach our pupils not to try to get ahead of their fellows, 
but to go as far and as fast as they can and take their 
fellows along with them; (9) Just as physicians always 
diagnose before prescribing, just so should teachers 
diagnose their public school constituency before pre- 
scribing educational treatment; (10) We must make 
an intelligent effort to discover what our boys and 
girls are actually interested in; (11) We must teach the 
youth of America to live cooperatively. 

Secretary Givens directed attention to the fact that 
there are 64,000,000 people in America who have not 
more than finished high school, that there are 32,000,000 
people in America who have not more than finishel ele- 
mentary school, and that there are in America 2,100,000 
college graduates. This shows that, out of our present 
population of approximately 127,000,000, only a small 
per cent has actually finished college. Therefore, Sec- 
retary Givens would have us believe that one of the 
duties and responsibilities of educators in 1936 is that 
of adding to the scholastic preparation of our populace, 
particularly that part of the populace enrolled in the 
public elementary and high schools of the nation. 

Eighth, the adoption of the new constitution and by- 
laws. This document was accepted without a dissent- 
ing vote. The unanimity of opinion respecting the new 
constitution was surprising in view of the fact that one 
and two years ago quite a bit of opposition to it was 
manifest. When compared with the old constitution, 
the new one shows the following significant changes: 

In the first place, the size of all three commissions, 
i.e., the Commission on Secondary Schools, the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education, and the Com- 
mission on Curricular Problems and Research, has been 
increased. The Commission on Secondary Schools, for 
example, which consisted of fifty-five members, now 
consists of seventy-eight. 

In the second place, the new constitution eliminates 
the possibility of self-perpetuating committees within 
the association. 








The following high schools in Tennessee were ap- 
proved by the association for the school year 1935-36; 


Name of School and Post Office Principal 

Alcoa High School, Alcoa------------- V. F. Goddard 
Battle Ground Academy, Franklin----George I. Briggs 
Baxter Seminary, Baxter_.------- Harry L. Upperman 
Baylor School, Chattanooga-------------- H. B. Barks 


Bolton High School, Arlington-_Mrs. Louise B. Barrett 
Bradley County Central High School, Cleve- 


I i ice a comin ssinstise nitions eet ceching E. J. Frazier 
Byars-Hall High School, Covington_------- J. R. Miles 
Castle Heights Military Academy, 

I sce pts tha eile sniaaiendotciiihie H. L. Armstrong 
Central High School, Bolivar-__.____M. W. Robinson 
Central High School, Chattanooga_.------S. E. Nelson 
Central High School, Columbia------------ L. S. Duke 
Central High School, Fountain 

EERE rence ere Miss Hassie K. Gresham 
Central High School, Gallatin-....----- W. Lee Harris 
Central High School, Jacksboro---------- G. H. Smith 
Central High School, Memphis------- Charles P. Jester 
Central High School, Murfreesboro_---- J. C. Mitchell 
Central High School, Nashville_----~-~--- J. D. Brandon 
Chattanooga High School, Chatta- 

I entice waieacncisein wtchioneteniad Creed F. Bates, Jr. 
Cheatham County High School, Ashland 

2 anon ernenne: Seren ta J. A. Barksdale 
Chester County High School, 

Ee een W. E. Montgomery 


Christian Brothers College, Memphis--Brother Francis 
Clarksville High School, Clarksville__--- B. L. Hassell 
Collierville High School, Collierville_--~- C. H. Harrell 
Columbia Military Academy, 


fe een oes Col. C. A. Ragsdale 
Copperhill High School, Copperhill_-_----J. M. Reedy 
David Lipscomb College Preparatory 

School, Nashville._.__.-.--_-------_--_Max Hamrick 
Duncan College Preparatory School, 

Nashville............-.........Marvin T. Dua 


Dyersburg High School, Dyersburg----- C. M. Walker 
East Nashville High School,* Nashville-___J. J. Keyes 
Elizabethton High School, Elizabethton_-_J. R. Ritchie 
E. W. Grove High School, Paris---------- Jerry Fitch 
Father Ryan High School, Nashville-George J. Flanigen 
Girls’ Preparatory School, Chatta- 


IE at ncionintin sine sibaiba Miss Tommie P. Duffy 
Goodlettsville High School, Goodletts- 

Rabin sienna sae ao nn wich etn tne Walter E. Lowe 
Harriman High School, Harriman------ C. R. Wallace 
Hay Long High School, Mt. Pleasant------ J. T. Stone 
Haywood County High School, Browns- 

hiner cin onsen ballin W. G. Robinson 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville-.C. T. Kirkpatrick 
Humes High School, Memphis_--------S. L. Ragsdale 
Isaac Litton High School,* Madison------ G. C. Carney 
Jellico High School, Jellico-__---------- L. E. Garrett 
Kingsport High School, Kingsport--Chas. K. Koffman 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville-------- W. E. Evans 
La Folleste High School, La Follette.___Robert Sharp 
Lausanne School, Memphis____Emma DeSaussure Jett 


(Continued on page 31) 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


A Challenge to Secondary Education, 
by Everett and others. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. 1935. 353 pp. 
$2.00. 

Since the formulation almost two 
decades ago of the now famous social 
objectives of secondary education, 
commonly known as the “Seven 
Cardinal Principles,” increased ef- 
forts have been made to reconstruct 
the high school curriculum so that 
it might function more nearly in 
keeping with the aims of secondary 
education. The past decade and a 
half has witnessed a tremendous 
amount of investigation, research, 
and discussion on the secondary- 
school curriculum. Some of this is 
already beginning to bear fruit in 
the reconstructions that are being un- 
dertaken in a small number of ven- 
turesome school systems. The next 
decade is bound to see significant and 
far-reaching changes in secondary 
education, changes in curricula, in 
philosophy, in social outlook, and in 
outcomes to be expected. The place, 
the function, and the responsibility 
of the high school in American so- 
ciety will become more clearly de- 
fined in the next ten years. It can- 
not continue in its present confused 
and uncertain position. It must face 
its issues squarely and work out their 
solutions fairly in the light of its 
accepted philosophy and its function 
and responsibility to the society of 
which it is a part. If it fails to do 
this; if it is content to remain tra- 
dition-bound and tradition-ridden ; 
if it fails to respond actively to the 
currents and countercurrents of the 
surging stream of social change, it 
will surely find itself stranded in the 
lagoon of helpless, useless, and ar- 
chaic institutions. 

How, then, is the high school to 
work out its salvation? 

A Challenge to Secondary Educa- 
tion attempts to answer this question. 
“In this volume several alert, fore- 
sighted, and responsible. leaders in 
secondary education boldly present 
their programs for tomorrow.” 
These programs include the follow- 
ing: The Core-Curriculum Plan; 
New Schools for a New Day; Sec- 
ondary Education as Orientation; 
The Rural High School; Essentials 
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for a Secondary School; A Program 
for American Youth; A Plan for 
the Junior College; A High School 
for a Modern Age; Reconstructing 
Secondary Education ; Social Direc- 
tion for Education ; Modernizing the 
American High School; Education 
as a Community Function. 

The book contains nothing for the 
traditionalist. He will receive a 
mental shock if he reads it. The 
alert, forward-looking, progressively- 
inclined high school leader, however, 
will find here the challenge, the 
stimulation, and the encouragement 
that he needs to urge him on in his 
efforts to rescue secondary education 
from formalism, traditionalism, and 
mechanization of methods, organiza- 
tion, and administration, and free it 
for its great mission of rendering 
efficient and vital service to seven 
million American boys and girls, and, 
through them, to the society of which 
they are so important a part.—A. D. 
MUELLER, University of Tennessee. 


The Teaching of Junior High School 
English, by Emma Glaser. D. 
Appleton-Century Co. 307 pp. 
1935. 

A classroom teacher wrote this 
book out of a rich experience of 
teaching and observing English in- 
struction. Her philosophy is that of 
providing rich, natural, and abun- 
dant English opportunities directed 
by alert and intelligent teachers. The 
author makes no attempt to outline 
a “course” but seeks rather “to con- 
vey the spirit of creative teaching 
and to suggest ways in which living 
English may contribute to the work 
of every department of the junior 
high school.” 

The various chapters disclose a 
healthy antipathy toward formalized 
and stereotyped English programs. 
There is a noteworthy emphasis on 
oral work, originality, and creative 
opportunities in English writing, an 
appreciative tolerance of initial im- 
maturity, but throughout an insist- 
ence on evidence of steady growth in 
all phases of English usage. 


Composition mechanics can and 
should be approached in a spirit of 
anticipated enjoyment with much re- 
warding of pupils’ successes and a 
frank attack on English errors and 
weaknesses by group study, by indi-. 
vidual conferences, by modern test- 
ing devices, and by creating a genu- 
ine concern for worthy standards of 
achievement. In this connection the 
author champions a simple functional 
approach to grammar and the elimi- 
nation of the “apropos-of-nothing” 
procedures that have characterized 
grammar instruction in the past. 
Close correlation of English instruc- 
tion with all other departments is ex- 
pected. Creative composition and 
the dramatic activities are given spe- 
cial consideration. 

This volume is recommended not 
only for junior high school teachers 
but for all who strive for better 
English in our schools.—P. L. P. 
Report of the American Historical 

Association Commission (Conclu- 

sions and Recommendations) on 

the Social Studies. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. 168 pp. $1.25. 

The American Historical Associa- 
tion, through the financial aid of the 
Carnegie Corporation, is giving the 
lie to the oft-quoted assertion that 
“the one thing we learn from history 
is that we learn nothing from his- 
tory.” The historians are not only 
using history to teach history, but to 
teach us to meet the issues of our 
own time. They are using the 
knowledge of the past as a means of 
guiding us toward the future. 

The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions provide the setting for the six- 
teen volumes that make up the series, 
many of the studies yet to appear. 
In giving “The Frame of Reference,” 
the historians make it clear that we 
have reached a new era in the world, 
“the age of individualism and laissez 
faire in economy and government is 
closing and . . . a new age of collec- 
tivism is emerging.” Consequently, 
the philosophy and purpose in edu- 
cation must develop from the his- 
torical cultural patterns formed and 
forming, but must be consciously 
guided if these ideals are to be con- 
served. “The making of choices can- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Among the Elementary Schools 


My Hot Lunch Project 

NE DAY at recess I found a 

small boy crying, his lunch 

wrapped in a newspaper at 
his feet. I patted his shaggy, blond 
head and stopped to pick up his lunch 
for him. Without meaning to pry 
into his home affairs, I saw at a 
glance three soggy biscuits with fried 
sweet potatoes between them. What 
an unpalatable lunch for a growing 
schoolboy! A lump rose in my 
throat at the thought of the children 
who looked me in the face day by 
day, and tried to do the sums I gave 
them or bound the Caribbean Sea, 
as the poem goes, with never a 
thought about their daily diet. 

I was fortunate in having a fairly 
modern rural school building with a 
» room that might be used for cooking, 
and I mentioned the fact that I would 
like to have hot lunch at my school to 
my superintendent, who urged me to 
try it out. 

It was useless to think of the chil- 
dren paying any small amount for 
the lunches—they must be free—and 
the problem was how could I divide 
the burden so that even the poorest 
child could donate something and 
feel free to eat with the rest of the 
children ? 

I talked about this problem at 
school a few days, and then asked 
the children to get their parents’ re- 
action to it. One morning at the 
chapel period I wrote a suggestive 
menu on the board and asked for 
hands to be raised that could bring 
the different items such as potatoes, 
onions, corn, milk, meal, etc. Of 
course, the little boy who had spilled 
his lunch, and his four brothers, 
raised their hands for potatoes—and 
next day I was so happy to exchange 
for their potatoes a well-balanced 
lunch. My assistant and I furnished 
sugar and other items that had to be 
bought at the store. 

The larger boys took a wheelbar- 
row and brought in a borrowed stove. 
For a few days we let each child 
bring his or her bowl and spoon, but 
the sorrow that was expressed over 
misplaced dishes soon opened my 
eyes to the fact that when five 
brought plates and spoons or forks 
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the remainder of the family probably 
were short of something to eat out 
of. Consequently, we bought a bowl 
for each child, also a few cooking 
utensils, with some of our school 
money. Later, we bought a small 
wood stove; there is wood on the 
school ground for fuel. 

In our community there were quite 
a few young girls who could not go 
on to high school, and were delighted 
to be assigned days to cook, two at 
a time. I try to have a play for 
them or give them a party; that, and 
our happiness in their service, is their 
only reward! 

When the last child has passed by 
our homemade kitchen table and re- 
ceived his lunch for the day, I step to 
my desk and we bow our heads in 
thanks. Maybe I am just a senti- 
mental teacher, and others might not 
feel so touched, but most times my 
eyes are a wee bit moist from happi- 
ness that I am, for one meal at least, 
helping to build healthy little bodies 
to carry on in their fight for knowl- 
edge.—Mrs. GLapys JACKSON, Prin- 
cipal Greenbrier School, Ashland 
City. 


Braden's One-Room School Is Model 
of Its Kind in Anderson County 
Seven miles northwest of Oliver 

Springs on the side of the Cumber- 
land Mountains is Braden’s School. 
Last year it won the prize for being 
the best one-room school in Ander- 
son County. All teachers of one- 
room schools in Anderson County 
this year visited the school to ob- 
serve the methods used there. 


Alfred Diggs, 20, is the teacher. 
He has thirty pupils and teaches 
eight grades. He also supervises 
recreation. Mr. Diggs lives near by 
in a one-room cabin. A neighbor is 
Noah Braden, member of the school 
board who has helped to make the 
school a model.—CLIFFORD SEEBER, 
Superintendent, Anderson County 
Schools, Clinton. 


Polk County Professional Library 

An attempt is being made to im- 
prove instruction in Polk County 
elementary schools this term by hay- 
ing regular professional faculty 
meetings in each school. Subjects 
that help in the work of the county 
program have been chosen, and at 
least one hour each week is given to 
professional study. General plans 
have been worked out in conference 
with the county superintendent, the 
principals, and the supervisors. The 
study hour in each school is carried 
on under the direction of the prin- 
cipal. 

As an aid in carrying out this pro- 
gram of work the teachers of the 
county have a professional library 
of one hundred books. Each teacher 
has made a cash contribution or has 
given a professional book. By this 
cooperative plan most of the best 
professional books have been made 
available to all the Polk County 
teachers.—Mrs. W. J. Smitu, Polk 
County Elementary Supervisor. 


The Teachers’ Bookshelf 

(Continued from page 27) 
not be evaded, for inaction in edu- 
cation is a form of action.” The dis- 
cussions on selection and organiza- 
tion of materials of instruction, 
methods of teaching, tests and test: 
ing, the teacher, and public relations 
and administration are so stimulating 
and meaty in their substance the re- 
view can do no more in the space 
provided than to urge every teacher 
and administrative officer to read the 
volume. It is in the “required read- 
ing” class—F. C. Foster, Tusculum 
College. 

& 


Books! 
I have a book in either hand, 
Some golden glints of toyland— 
And what is better than a book, 
A lollipop, and quiet nook, 
Where I can be alone? 


In one are lots of pretty scenes, 
Of orchids, blues, and olive greens. 
The other is full of pretty rhymes 
For girls and boys of all the climes, 
To be their very own. 

—Joun D. GILLIs. 
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SOUTHERN SECTION, AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WILL MEET 
IN KNOXVILLE, MARCH 11-15, 1936 

The ninth annual meeting of the Southern Section of 
the American Physical Education Association will be 
held in Knoxville, Tennessee, March 11-15, 1936. Dr. 
Harry Scott, director of physical and health education 
of The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, is president. 
Professor A. W. Hobt of the University of Tennessee 
is local chairman and manager of the convention. 
National as well as Southern leaders are on the program, 
and indications point to a splendid program. 


* 
TENNESSEE COLLEGE PRESS ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


Announcement is made by Thomas L. Passons; Cooke- 
ville, that the second annual meeting of the Tennessee 
College Press Association will meet at Cumberland 
University, February 13-15, 1936. 


DEATH CLAIMS MISS DELLA DORTCH 
On Sunday, December 8, 1935, Miss Della Dortch 
died. She had taught in the Nashville City Schools for 
forty-seven years and had recently, by her own request, 
been retired from the active teacher list. Miss Dortch 
had many personal and professional friends. These 
are all saddened by her passing. 


OBION COUNTY BOARD MEMBERS GET THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER 

The Obion County Teachers Association has enrolled 
the members of the local county board of education as 
associate members of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. This is a fine example for other locals. Patrons 
quite as well as teachers should know not only the needs 
but also the purposes of public education and the plans 
now being formulated for its improvement. 


POWERS AND HASSELL ELECTED MEMBERS OF STATE 
ACCREDITING COMMITTEE OF SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION 
Dr. Sue Powers, superintendent of Shelby County 
Schools, and B. L. Hassell, principal of the Clarksville 
High School, were elected to membership on the state 
accrediting committee of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States at the 
recent meeting of that body in Louisville, Kentucky, 
December 2-6, 1935. This committee now consists of 
Roy R. Vance, High School Supervisor, Chairman ; 
S. J. McCallie, McCallie School, Chattanooga; Paul 
L. Palmer, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga ; 
Dr. R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; C. T. Kirkpatrick, Hume-Fogg High School, 
Nashville; B. L. Hassell, Clarksville High School, 
Clarksville; and Sue M. Powers, superintendent of 
Shelby County Schools, Memphis. 


FELIX W. WOODWARD TAKES LEAVE FOR 
GRADUATE WORK 
Felix Woodward, professor of English at Austin 
Peay Normal; is now on leave of absence from his in- 
stitution and is doing graduate work at Vanderbilt 
University. e 


MAKE RESERVATIONS FOR PORTLAND, OREGON, 
MEETING OF N. E. A., JUNE 27-JULY 2, 1936 
Those planning to attend the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association should make hotel 
reservations early. 
Address requests for hotel reservations to Mr. E. B. 
McNaughton, chairman N. E. A. Housing Committee, 
631 Northeast Clackamas Street, Portland, Oregon. 


W. D. COCKING ATTENDS CONFERENCE OF STATE 
COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION IN 
WASHINGTON 

Commissioner W. D. Cocking has just returned 
from the Annual Conference of State Commissioners 
of Education in Washington, December 10-12, 1935. At 
this conference Dr. Cocking read a paper on legislative 
trends respecting public education in the United States. 


HAMILTON COUNTY WORKS ON CURRICULUM 
REVISION 

Superintendent A. L. Rankin of Hamilton County 
has induced the supervisory and teaching forces of his 
county to attack the problem of curriculum revision for 
the elementary and high schools of the county. To date 
three mimeographed bulletins have been prepared. One 
is called “A Professional Yearbook for the Elementary 
Schools.” This bulletin has 182 pages of material and 
sketches the year’s work for each grade. The scope 
of work to be done, the general objectives of the several 
courses given, and suggestive activities and experiences 
to be provided are listed. A second bulletin entitled 
“Social Science for Junior and Senior. High Schools” 
has been prepared. This bulletin contains thirty-six 
pages of material arranged by grade, from the seventh 
through the twelfth. It sets out the central theme, the 
aspects of the course to be emphasized, steps of de- 
velopment, and the approximate time allotment to each 
theme. The “Unit” plan of organization predominates 
in this work. The third bulletin is captioned “A Sug- 
gestive Curriculum Study Program for Colored Ele- 
mentary and High School Groups of Hamilton County.” 
It is characterized by its job-analysis technique. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY MEMBER DIES 
Ginn and Company announce with deep regret the 
death on December 7, 1935, of Mr. Allen L. Priddy, 
treasurer of the firm, and a partner from 1922 to 1935. 
Mr. Priddy died while presiding at the annual banquet 
of the Dartmouth Chapter of Psi Upsilon Fraternity. 
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He had just resumed his seat after delivering an intro- 
ductory address, and died almost instantly from a cere- 
bral hemorrhage in the midst of the applause of his 
fraternity brothers. 


e 
CRABTREE EMPHASIZES WORLD GOODWILL DAY, 
MAY 18, 1936 


Secretary-emeritus of the N. E. A., J. W. Crabtree, 
has recently addressed the governor of each of the 
several states, the chief school official, and the secretary 
of the state teachers association in each state, asking 
them to cooperate in calling to the attention of teachers 
as well as laymen the importance of an appropriate 
observance of May 18, 1936, as World Goodwill Day. 
Teachers who want their schools to participate in this 

’ significant movement and who wish suggestive ma- 
terial to use in connection therewith should address their 
requests to Uel W. Lamkin, Secretary-General, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION HAS NEW MEMBER 

Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Director of Surveys and Field 
Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, was 
recently appointed by Governor Hill McAlister to mem- 
bership on the state board of education as successor to 
the late Judge Peck of Springfield. Dr. Campbell will 
serve for the unexpired term for which Judge Peck 
had just been appointed at the time of his death. 


& 
THIEVES NO RESPECTERS OF PERSONS 


Superintendent W. C. Dodson, Davidson County, 
recently purchased for himself a very much needed new 
car. He was proud of his new possession. He drove it 
up to the front of his office, left it for a moment, and 
upon his return found that his car was gone. The man 
who would steal from a school teacher is perhaps the 
meanest man in the world. 


SCOTT COUNTY LINES UP WITH T. E. A. 

For the first time in its history the Scott County 
Teachers Association has voted 100 per cent membership 
in the Tennessee Education Association. This action is 
a compliment to the active young superintendent of 
Scott County Schools, John Lee West. In commenting 
on the action of his teachers in voting to join T. E. A., 
Mr. West says: “J am very proud to state that all of 
my high school and elementary school teachers have 
desired to become members of T. E. A. this year.” 

Good work, Scott. 

* 


HENDERSON COUNTY EMPLOYS NEW ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SUPERVISOR 

Press reports indicate that Miss Louise Oakley, Lex- 
ington, has been employed by the Henderson County 
Board of Education as supervisor of the county ele- 
mentary schools. Miss Oakley succeeds Miss Ruth 
Norden, resigned. Miss Norden is reported to have 
accepted a teaching position in Henderson County. 





KNOXVILLE HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS GET TRAINING IN 
NEWS WRITING 

There has just come to my desk a periodical bearing 
the title, “The Parade.” This little mimeographed bulle- 
tin contains only five pages. Yet it is interesting and 
well done. It represents an effort on the part of pupils 
interested in news writing to render in strictly modern 
form and terms a pithy newslike item such as “The 
Tale of Two Cities” by Charles Dickens or “The Count 
of Monte Cristo” by Alexandre Dumas. The following 
illustrate the efforts of these pupils in news writings; 


Sidney Carton Gives Life for Friend, Charles Darnay 

Paris, France—1794. Sidney Carton, citizen of France, gave 
his life today for Charles Darnay, his friend and the husband 
of the girl he loved. 

Mr. Darnay, a nephew of the late Marques St. Everemonde, 
had been condemned to the guillotine a few weeks ago. Guards 
reported that Mr. Carton, whose resemblance to the prisoner 
had been noted by many, had obtained special permission to see 
Darnay and had entered his cell shortly before noon today. 

A few, minutes later, the supposed Darnay called for the 
guard to carry Mr. Carton out to his carriage, saying that he 
had fainted from the closeness of the room. 

When this was done, the guard returned to accompany Mr, 
Darnay to the guillotine. He offered no opposition and was 
noticeably calm as he met his death. After the execution, the 
body was identified as that of Mr. Carton. 

A search for Mr. Darnay and his family proved that they 
had fled to England, where they will probably remain until the 
passing of the Revolution. 

It is believed that Carton chloroformed Darnay and that the 
latter knew nothing of this plot to save his life until he awoke 
in the company of his friends. 

For full particulars read the 
Dickens. 


Edmond Dantes Escapes from French Prison 

Paris, France—1860. Imprisoned for several years at the 
Chateau d’If, Edmond Dantes escaped early this morning and 
returned to Paris. 

Dantes gives his story. “I had been contemplating just such 
an escape and had been digging through my wall for several 
years. Imagine my discouragement when I found another man 
planning the same. Our tunnels met. We decided to make the 
most of our misfortunes and begin again. 

“Before we had finished, my companion died. Now my only 
hope of gaining freedom was to be in his place when the body 
was thrown into the surrounding sea. 

“This I did, placing him in our halfway completed tunnel and 
sewing myself in his burlap, the customary covering for the 
dead. 

“All went as planned, and upon reaching water, I cut the sack 
and swam ashore.” 

Dantes’ imprisoner, 
imprisonment. 

The entire story in detail can be found in the “Count of Monte 
Cristo,” by Alexandre Dumas. 


OFFICERS OF SECTIONS OF T. E. A., 1935-36 

Administrative Section—Clayton L. James, Lebanon, 
chairman; G. Tillman Stewart, Lexington, secretary. 

Adult Education Section — Eugene F. Turner, 834 
Meridian Street, Nashville, chairman; Reva Jane 
Matlock, Old Hickory, secretary. 

Art Education Section—Martha Geistman, 2519 Ash- 
wood Avenue, Nashville, chairman; Hester Rogers, 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, secretary. 

Association for Childhood Education Section — Mrs. 
Ellen Davies Rodgers, State Teachers College, Mem- 
phis, chairman; Mary Ellen Fontaine, 1513 Ashwood 
Avenue, Nashville, secretary. 

Athletic Section—Pat W. Kerr, La Follette, chairman; 
F. S. Elliott, Whitehaven, secretary. 


“Tale of Two Cities,” by Charles 


Al Amandigo, is now on trial for illegal 
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Commercial Section—A. L. Campbell, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, chairman; Sam Harris, 
North Chattanooga Junior High School, Chattanooga, 
secretary. 

English Section—Roscoe E. Parker, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, chairman; Imelda Stanton, Cen- 
tral High School, Memphis, secretary. 

Elementary Supervisors’ Section—R. Lee Thomas, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, chairman; Mrs. 
Benton Terry, Cookeville, secretary. 

Geography Section—Christine Williams, Forest Hill, 
chairman ; W. W. Spellings, Watkins Institute, Nash- 
ville, secretary. 

History and Other Social Sciences—C. V. Bruner, Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, chairman ; 
Irene Janet Bolton, Tazewell, secretary. 

Home Economics Section—Jean Blair, Training School, 
State Teachers College, Memphis, chairman; Mar- 
garet Browder, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, secretary. 

Intermediate Section—Daisy Pearl Dean, 1084 Court 
Avenue, Memphis, chairman; Harley Fite, Austin 
Peay Normal School, Clarksville, secretary. 

Latin Section—Dr. A. W. McWhorter, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, chairman. Flora Rawls, State 
Teachers College, Memphis, secretary. 

Library Section—Alice Welch Jones, Clarksville, chair- 
man; Mrs. J. E. Nichols, Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville, secretary. 

Mathematics Section—O. C. Campbell, McMinnville, 
chairman; Estelle Harris, McMinnville, secretary. 
Modern Language Section—J. R. Castellano, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, chairman; A. Dembsky, 

Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville, secretary. 

Music Section—Mrs. Forrest Nixon, Centerville, chair- 
man; Clara J. McCauley, 2007 Lake Avenue, Knox- 
ville, secretary. 

Physical Education and Health Section — (Combined 
with Athletic Section. ) 

High School Section — R. N. Chenault, Tullahoma, 
chairman; H. B. Smith, Trezevant, secretary. 
Note—The High School Section and Principalship 
Section have been combined. 

Science Section—J. Steger Hunt, Central High School, 
Chattanooga, chairman; Pauline Wyman, Paris, sec- 
retary. 

Speech Section—Mary Evans Saunders, Lambuth Col- 
lege, Jackson, chairman ; Earl Hobson Smith, Lincoln 
Memorial University, Harrogate, secretary. 

Vocational Education Section—Clyde H. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, chairman; A. S. 
Zoerb, State Department of Education, Nashville, 
secretary. * 


Little Brook 
Little brook, why don’t you run away? 
You run for months and months, and yet you stay 
_ Right here in the same old place. 
You run with plenty ease and grace. 


When I rua, I always move about, 

Back and forth across the house and out 
Into the yard and scamper there to play. 
Little brook, why don’t you run away? 


Report of the Louisville Meeting 
(Continued from page 26) 


Name of School and Post Office Principal 
Lawrence County High School, Lawrence- 

RI a aide cerestecniennnee seneeniicasbilnptnchauiandl E. O. Coffman 
Livingston Academy, Livingston--------- J. C. Taylor 


Marion County High School, Jasper----J. L. Meadows 
Marshall County High School, Lewisburg_J. W. Zumbro 


Maryville High School, Maryville-_------ R. O. Smith: 
McCallie School, Chattanooga--.------- S. J. McCallie 
Memphis Technical High School, Mem- 

NG aii ctr nierne ene menteaiciinniaiianls J. L. Highsaw 


Memphis University School, Memphis---C. C. Wright 
Messick High School, Memphis----Thomas H. Grinter 
Middleton High School,* Middleton--Quinnie Armour 


Millington High School, Millington------ H. I. Roland 
Miss Hutchison’s School, Mem- 

Pa tk te a ae Mary Grimes Hutchison 
Montgomery Bell Academy, Nashville------- Isaac Ball 


Morristown High School, Morristown---Carl T. Vance 
Nashville Agricultural Normal Institute, 


pe EEE mG Sen eee aN ee A. J. Wheeler 
Nicholas Blackwell High School, 

Tes cles ee megs phodemineuesiods John H. George 
Norris High School,* Norris----------- R. B. Finchum 
Notre Dame High School, Chatta- 

Dino nkncetitennrnmenneiiie Sister Joan of Arc 
Oneida High School, Oneida_----- Miser R. Richmond 
Peabody Demonstration School, 

Dennis erie esiniemeipiicconks W. H. Yarbrough 
Polk County High School, Benton_------ J. L. Brewer 
Rockwood High School, Rockwood__---- T. R. Eutsler 
Saint Agnes Academy, Memphis---------- Sister Julia 
Saint Andrews School, Saint 

RO iniirinengennnies Rev. Francis W. G. Parker 


Saint Bernard Academy, Nashville._Sister Mary Aquin 
Saint Cecilia Academy, Nashville_--Sister Mary Agnes 
Saint Mary’s School, Memphis------- Helen A. Loomis 
Science Hill High School, Johnson City--N. E. Hodges 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee--Clyde A. Fasick 
Smith County High School, Carthage----- W. J. Field 
Southern Junior College, Collegedale-___H. J. Klooster 


South Side High School, Memphis---_----- H. H. Gnuse 
Springfield High School, Spring- 

| ECs ODE aE om = Whitson M. Overcash 
Sumner County High School, Portland-_Harry L. Law 
Tennessee High School, Bristol__.------- I, D. Eggers 


Tennessee Industrial School,* Nashville_E. D. Schreiber 
Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetwater_C. R. Endsley 
Tiptonville High School, Tiptonville_-__- R. H. Carter 
Trousdale County High School, Hartsville_I. C. Pullias 


Tyner High School, Tyner------------- C. C. Burgner 
Unicoi County High School, Erwin----George E. Stone 
Union City High School, Union City------ J. T. Webb 
Wallace University School, Nashville----C. B. Wallace 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville-_------ Annie Allison 
Whitehaven High School, Whitehaven_---F. S. Elliott 
Young High School, Knoxville-___------ Sam A. Duff 
M. C. Williams High School, German- 

POR ic gdancannnsaneunaaia Ralph B. Hunt 


*New Schools. 
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THE SPIRIT OF EDUCATION 
An Interview with the artist, N. C. Wyeth 


In the center of the picture the 
dense clouds of Ignorance and Prej- 
udice have parted and to the earth 
has come an heroic figure symboliz- 
ing the Spirit of Education. She 
holds aloft the flaming torch of en- 
lightenment, which we in America 
are to carry forward from generation 
to generation, while open before her 
lies the Book of Learning. Mercury- 
like she moves ever forward on the 
winged wheel of Progress. 

Representative Americans, who 
typify for their day and time the 
Spirit of Education, move in slow 
procession toward the figure, from 
the right and from the left, and are 
bathed in the incandescent light from 
her torch. Epochs in our educational 
history have been marked by person- 
alities which afforded leadership. 
Ranged about these leaders are 
groups of children and young people 
who, feeling their presence and in- 
spiration, follow them in contentment 
and utmost faith. 

The left-hand processional we 
might call that of the pioneer teach- 
ers—pioneer in the sense that these 
particular leaders ventured into new 
fields and broke new ground. 

Leading this group is an idealized 
figure of the colonial schoolmaster, 
who, as teacher, was largely respon- 
sible for the intellectual and spiritual 
quickening of his generation. Gath- 
ered about him are the little boys and 
girls of his time, carrying their horn- 
books. 

Next at the left are two Indian 
boys and a Franciscan priest (Juni- 
pero Serra) who symbolizes the 
heroic work of pioneer missionaries 
‘among the Indians, especially on the 
West Coast. 

Directly behind them are two of 
the dame school teachers who laid the 
foundations of our elementary public 
school system. 

Then comes the Negro educator, 
Booker T. Washington, who sought 
equality for his people in the field of 
education. With him is a Negro boy 
carrying a hoe to symbolize voca- 
tional training. 

At the extreme left is a thoughtful 
and introspective trio: Benjamin 














balanced 


Franklin, representing 
judgment; Thomas Jefferson, pene- 
trating political and educational sa- 
gacity ; and Joseph Lancaster, educa- 
tive originality. All three were ac- 
tive and advanced thinkers in the 
field of education during the critical 
and formative period of our nation’s 
history. 

In the background at the left side 
of the mural is the log cabin of the 
frontier—the land of the pioneers; 
and, beyond, the long sweep of open 
country merging into towering moun- 
tain peaks — the land of future 
America. 

The right-hand processional is led 
by the stalwart figure of Horace 
Mann, one hand protecting the little 
boy with drooping head across whose 
eyes is a bandage symbolizing blind- 
ness. For among Mann’s many con- 
tributions to society were his efforts 
in behalf of instruction for the blind. 
His work of educating public opin- 
ion toward the establishment of com- 
mon public schools is unique in the 
history of education. In pledging 
himself to the task, he said, “I de- 
vote myself to the supremest welfare 
of mankind on earth.” 

Beside him stands Mary Lyon with 
two charming girls dressed in the 
fashion of one hundred years ago. 
Despite ridicule and criticism, her 
untiring efforts to establish higher 
education for young women were 





crowned with success in 1837 when 
she opened Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary. 

Then comes Henry Barnard, the 
philanthropist, next in importance to 
Horace Mann in the significance of 
his work for the public schools of 
America. 

With hand raised to direct the 
singing of a boy and girl is the 
Beethovenesque figure of the youth- 
ful Lowell Mason, who was the first 
to introduce music into American 


schools. 
In scholarly abstraction next stands 
our contemporary thinker, John 


Dewey, and behind him Charles W. 
Eliot, representing the era when the 
modern university and college were 
first attaining their present stature, 
Completing the procession is Colonel 
Francis W. Parker, who influenced 
educators to keep the child, and not 
teaching, uppermost in their thinking. 
We have commissioned the artist, 
Mr. N. C. Wyeth, to paint The Spirit 
of Education to mark the cycle of 
fifty years in publishing since our 
company’s founding in 1885. We 
hope that the reproduction of this 
work of art will be a thought-pro- 
voking reminder to all who receive it 
of our nation’s educational heritage 
and of our national responsibility to 
“carry on” in the face of all obstacles 
if our civilization is to survive. 
—Courtesy, Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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Instruction Keyed to the Lively Tempo of Modern Boys’ and Girls’ 
Lives and Activities 






CANBY-OPDYCKE-GILLUM 


High School English 


Book IV. 










Boox I. Boox II. Book III. 





HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH diverges from the customary treatment of the course 


in composition—not in content, but in the sparkling, joyous tempo of its presenta- 





tion. Teachers and pupils alike will rejoice in its lively, conversational tone; in 





its stimulating subjects for assignments, which draw upon sources related to high 





school boys’ and girls’ interests and enthusiasms: and in its purposive equipment 





to lead them to a working facility and skill in written and spoken English. Work- 


books to accompany HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH are now available. 






LENNES ALGEBRAS Give Pupils of Varying Abilities—Low, Average, 
Exceptional—a Fair Chance to Succeed 






A First Course in Algebra 
A Second Course in Algebra 





Both books were, literally, prepared in the classroom. At every step, the cue has 





been taken from the ordinary student and even from those below the median rather 





than from the exceptionally bright. Offering content which more than satisfies 





all standard requirements, uniform in quality, authorship, and purpose, these 






books present the simplest adequate treatment ever published. 










These Are High School Textbooks of Superior 
Merit. Please Write for Further Information to 












THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





500 SPRING STREET, N. W. 























The New Geography 


An hundred realms appear— 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 
—Goldsmith, The Traveler. 


When the tiny Phoenician galleys left the safety of 
home shores and ventured out from the Mediterranean 
even into the stormy Atlantic, trade and treasure were 
not the only lures to the far horizon. 


It was not the need for a new home alone which pro- 
pelled the boats of the Vikings. Marco Polo’s stories of 
jewels and gold in Cathay, and search for a northwest 
passage were not the only magnets that drew the cara- 
vels to a new continent. 





More dominant than any of these material forces was 
the irresistible urge to discover and explore. This rest- 
less spirit of the human heart still spurs men on to 
miraculous achievements, sending them to regions of 
ice and snow, or on courageous journeys to the strato- 
sphere, or to the boundless wastes of some untrod 
desert. 

No longer are these ventures into the unknown the 
privilege of the few. The printed page permits the stay- 
at-homes to share them. 





Today’s world is a world of travel, and our children can 
be prepared to make their journeys intelligently and 
appreciatively. Geography is the subject that fulfills 
this function, because the heart of geography is travel 
as exemplified only by the Stull-Hatch Geographies— 
travel so conducted and interpreted that provincialism 
fades and kinship with the world becomes paramount. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














